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ly^lOLTIFARIOUS are the reaforis 
which induced me to give the 
Englifh reader a Tranflation of the 
prefent woric : but what outweighs 
every confideration is the Author's 
liberal and candid way of thinking in 
retrofpeft to this nation. Though 
his ^^ PiSiure of England,'' lately 
publi(he(i, made him incur the charge 
of being a fliperficial obferver, yet I 
Vol. I. a think 
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tfeiftk if mcumbcnt on me to prefnife, 
that thefe fheets, befides the advan- 
tage of an original verfion, will 
ihow him in a more advantageous 
light, and retri^e oif lather vindid^te, 
in many refpefls, his character as a 
philofophic traveller. I will take it 
upon me to fay, that the obfervations 
contained in theiib^ vekrtnetf arc the 
mature refult of a loxig and reiterate 
reiidence in the difiierent Italian States 
he defcribes. They are obfervations 
of a competency of judgemfent^ which 
no impartial critic can deny his inge- 
nuity. It muft give infinite pleafure 
to an Englifliman to behold here, 
jn a copaparative view, the excel- 
lence of. the Britifh ConfHtution^ 

rcli- 
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iseligion, laws, and other civil and 
tiittitary prerogatives. 

Oft the other hand, I eagerly feize 
this opportunity to venture fome f e- 
fleflions upon a London theatre, com- 
pofed of a fet of Italian adventurers, 
which hafs fo long and unde&rvcdly 

met with the higheft protedion and 
encouragement. What a pity the 

Britifli Nobility ihould degrade their 
aativc tafte and genius, by giving 
iuch uudue preference and fupport, 
as every liberal tmnd muft eithtr 
afcribe it to the folly of faihion,, or 
the moft ignorant partiality ! ! ! — ^The 
fo-called " King's Jheatre^^^ where 
a fet of amphibious beings ufurp the 

a z empire 
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empire of immortal Shakefpeare, is the 
place I allude to. Where this national 
evil fprings from either or both of the 
above-mentioned fources, I invite all 
fafliionable readers, who labour under 
the predicament, to perufe this work, 
which, on the fubjeft of theatri- 
cals, defines the Italian ftagc an 
amufemeat for the effeminate, who 

■ 

wifh tofeafl their ears upon Iqualling 
and empty founds, and their fenfes 
upon indecency and licentioufhefs. 
How great is my furprize that no one 
has hitherto flood up to aflert the 
right of the native Mufe, and that 
her exclufive merit could fo long be 
fufFered to be trampled upon ! 



Ye 
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Ye Great of the Nauon, it is to 
you I dpp^l I h is you that let bend 
yoMv immortal Bard under tiiis fiiame- 
ful oppreffion ! It is you 1 (hall never 
oeafe to tax with flagrant injuftice or 
ignorant partiality, unlefs you reform 
this abufe, do homage ter the genius 
of your country, replace true merit 
oii her loiig-ulurped throne, and leave 
thofe intruders to vegetate in the 
Iphere of obfcurity. 

Far from making the leaft apology 
for having thus vented my indigna- 
tion at your conduft, I fliall be proud 
of your blame in the caufe of honeft 
truth. I would, however, have you 
obfwv^, that, in all other points, I 

a 3 am 
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am the moft unbiaHed admirer of 
your brilliant parts, fuperior accom- 
pliflitAents, and true humanity. 

Having, from this evil alone, feen 
people of genius pining in diftrefs, 
manufacturers flighted, and tradef- 
men oppreiied, I cannot forbear 
charging you with the caufe of their 
common grievances, and widi them 
cry aloud--^redrefs ! redrefs ! 
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NO country on earth furnifhes a more 
evident proof than Italy, how much 
the diiFerence of government determines 
Vol. L B the 
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tlie charaftcr of nations. Here climate^ 
religion, and language are all unifbrmt 
and diis in a country of a nKxierate ex- 
tent $ but how great is the difTerence 
between a Venetian and a Roman^ be- 
tween a Genoefe and a Milanefe, be* 
tween a Florentine and a Neapolitan ! 
This cHfierence cannot efcape the philo- 
fophic travellier : yet a long refidence in 
ibk country can alone make him ac* 
quainted with the peculiarities of cha- 
rader found among the inhabitants of 
each ftate, which moftly fpring from their 
peculiar mode of government^ and the 
diverfky of laws. So certain it is, that 
mankind,, with or againft their confent, 
will imbibe all Aok impreffions with 
^fiich their governors chufe to influence 
them — a truth not attended to by the 
greateft part of legiflators, who feem to 
4oubt its infallibility* 

Though Italy has produced many great 
ftatefmen^ who made deep reOedions up* 

on 
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' on politics : it has^ however, been little 
conducive to the improvement of the in- 

, habitants. It may rather be faid, that^ 
in ipite of their magnificent palaces, 
churches, and galleries ofpaintings, they 
rank among die moft wretched fubjefts 

^ of modem Europe $ becauie the govern- 
ments of this country, in other refpeds fb 
different from each other, feem to have 
made one tacit covenant, to keep the peo^ 
pie in indigence and ignorance ; evten till 
-iihis day nothing is morexare among diem 
dian wife laws. 

Befides the fine arts, no icience derives 
{q much its origin from Italy^ as that of 
politics. The great number of the ftates 
of jhis country, their unequal extent, 
die impoflibiKty of uniting them in x>nft 
legiflative body, made it neeeflary that 
die princes for their prefervadon, ihould 
have recoutie to artifice and hypocri% 
wfaich^ after being univerfally ipread, (hi- 
fi a died 
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died and exercifed by great flatefmen, 
were finally honoured with the name of 
|3olkics. Thus politics took their birth. 
The Frenpli and Spaniards learned them 
in their wars in Italy, and fucccfsfiiily exf 
crcifed them againft other nations, wk^ 
echiefs were not yet initiated in thefe poli- 
lical niyftertes. Politics brought the fine 
arts in their train fi-om beyond the Alps, 
they refined our manners, variegated our 
pleafures,; and, in a few generations, ^all 
Europe, whofe capitals were not much 
better than large ill-(haped mafles cf 
wood, buried in mire, was filled with ele- 
gant ftone buildings,, magoific^jit churches 
and palaces. . .The > fkie arts tranfmu- 
jtcd the ; form of every thing, and even 
pow thieheneftcent influence is flxongljr 
felt* 

However ambition and patriotifm 
■might aftuate the ancient inhabitants of 
Jta)y> thefe charaderiftic traits are totally 

<5bli» 
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^ofelif crated in the modern Italians j un- 
Icfs we would look upon fome ridiculous 
prejudices they entertain of their country, 
as an equivafent for that fublime virtue. 
Oppfeflive flavery, which pervades al- 
moft every province of the land, natu- 
rally nips the (hoots of ambition, which 
is rare even among the greateft Italian 
artifts, and ablblutely fubordinate to the 
love of gain. . Indolence and poverty are 
the caufes of the grofs ignorance which is 
here infcparable from all ranks. Their 
ichools, univerfities, and academies are a 
l^eal lampoon upon learning, arts and 
fciences. Whilft other nations reap the 
fruits of knowledge, they are but flowly 
vegetating. This great backwardnefs is 
even unknown to their greateft wits, be- 
caufe they are unacquainted with the mo- 
dern languages, and do not travel. Jn- 

. deed, of all the great nations of Europe, 
none ttavel lefs than the Italians. To 
Ipeak in general terms of this country, it 

B 3 may 
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may well be aflerted, that neitlier the no-^ 
bles, the learned, nor the merchants tra- 
vel, notwithftanding the great benefit the 
latter might derive from it, both in know- 
ledge and coimedbions. Their painters 
and cafiratos pals only from one place of 
deftioation to another^ and, after a reft- 
dence of many years, leave it as ignorant 
as if they had always remained beyond 
the Alps. The only travellers in the nar 
tion are pedlars, and dealers in hatchek^ 
&Ca who perform their journies on fbot« 

The Italians love their country with« 
out being patriots. The various forms 
of government and laws, and the jarring 
intcrefts among the dates of fo many un- 
equal provinces, are great ot^acles ta 
patriotifm, and hinder in fome relpedk 
its very exiftence. He that confiders 
how rarely patriotifm is found in Ger«. 
many> the only country io Europe which 
bears refemblance to Italy in point of itt 

dif^ 
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difmembered ibites> will be indined to 
" derive die want of this virtue among 
both nations from the ielf-fame fource. 
Though the Italians do not make war 
among themfelves, yet the neighbouring 
dates generally diflike one another^i and 
this diflike degenerates frequendy into a 
marked hatred and contempt. The ma* 
ny members of fo imperfcdt a ftate looli 
upon themfelves as {o many iia(ions>, 
whUft fuch a fituadon does away every 
hope of a confident harmony. The Ge- 
noeie> Florentines} Neapolitans^ and Ro« 
inanSj (dker fo great an odium againft 
each other> as never was manifcfted be- 
tween the Englifh and French. This is 
not only the cafe with the people ; but 
even perfons of rank and education give 
vent to their antipathy, and fomctimes in 
SL. moft ungenteel manner. 

The extravagant and highrconeeitcd 
notions entertained by the Italians of eve- 

B 4 ry 
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Tj province, is the fource of that odium; 
Hence their authors tnention upon the 
title of their books, the town or viilage 
that gave them birth, however obfcure or 
unimportant, becaufe thev think to dig- 
nify tbeni by their produAions.. 

Although the Italians be yery fuper* 
ftitious, yet they are lefs haunted by the 
fear of fpeftrcs or evil fpirits, than other 
Countries, Their carrying the dead un- 
covered to the grave is a cuftom that 
may well account for it. This ufage^ 
excellent in many points of view, annihi- 
lates at the fame time the puerile dread 
of corpfes, and is an inftruftive, ftriking 
image of the vanity of human life. 

To fear the living is neverthelefs the 
charafter of the enodern Italians. Hence 
their infidioufnefs, their dabbing with 
daggers, and difinclination to war. No 
country in Europe, in regard to fituation, 
is. fafer againft enemies, yet none has 

been 
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been attacked fo often, and always with 
fuccefs. Till this hour, nothing is more 
infignificant than the military force bf 
the Italian States, excepting the troops 
quartered in the provinces belonging to 
the houfe of Auftria. I Ihall expatiate 
upon this in fome other place. 

Hofpitality is no where lefs exercifed 
than in Italy. Negledt of the focial vir- 
tues, extreme parfimony, or rather fordid* 
nefs in every private expence, makes the 
Italians difregard this virtue, with many 
others. Honour obliges them to be civil 
to a ftranger, or, if they have fome poli- 
tical defign upon him, they think to give 
the moft convincing proof of their eftecm, 
by inviting him to a cup of chocolate. 
They are trttcr ftrangers to tea ahd cof* 
fec-raflemblics, thofe > great and pleafing 
fources of amufcmerit in other countries. 
Even the beft families have their, coffee 
brought from cofFee-houfes 5 the cravings 

^5 of 
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of appetite are iatisfied in the fame iiK 
ftantj and the wh(de pafies on without 
admitting the leaft friendly chat or coo- 
verfation. Who would fuppofe that there 
is not a fing]ie putitic garden iii Italy, 
where people may j|ieet and divert them- 
(elves in an innocent manner. No ibcie- 
tieSy no clubs, no private baDs, in fhort, 
no ibcial pleafure is to be met with in 
that country, which in England, and f^ 
many other kingdoms, make a perennial 
fountain of numberlefs , recreations. I 
picy the man, whom climate and arts, 
however captivating, can compenlate for 
£ach wants. 

It is a matter jof faft, that Ftaly boafts 
of men whofe mind and heart are equally 
excellent, but inftances of this fort arc 
very rare. Want of knowledge is very 
apparent here, and the cultivation of men- 
tal powers highly unufual. 

Befides 
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Befides this, the Italians are goyemed 
by two powerful paffionsy the common 
faiiings of the inhabitants of warmer re- 
gions, viz. love and vengeance. It would 
be very natural to combat from the pul- 
pit this latter paffion and its confequences, 
fb detrimental to fociety, but it makes 
very feldonri the fubjeft of a fermon, be- 
cause the mirades of the faints are themes 
of a much fublimer nature^ and leave no 
leifure for moral doctrines. 

The fpirit of the Roman religion ge- 
nerates a virtue,, the effe^h of which are 
very perceptible* in Italy. Ttes love of 
one's, fellow^ creatures is pradtifed here to 
a high 4^gree, and no nation, on earth ex* 
cept the Engliih can put themfelves> ia 
this; point, upon a level with th^ Italians. 
With the former it is mere philanihfopy, 
wJiilft with the fatter it makes a precept 
of religion^: and embraces the tenet of 
the purgatory^ 

B 6 The 
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The moft inconfiderable t<Wn in Italy 
has fcveral hofpitals, but they arc very nu- 
merous in great cities. I fhali fpeak eHc- 
where of the hofpital for females at Ve- 
nice, and the vaft pilgrim holpital at 
Rome. The latter may be called the , 
throne of beneficence in Italy. The in- 
come of all the Cardinals is faid not to 
amount to a third part of the revenues of 
the hofpitals of Rome. 

. Magnanimity and philanthropy are the 
only bafis of the laws; belonging to thofe 
inftitutions J they ate* the indifcriminate 
receptacles for indiviitiilaR of every nation 
and religion, withouP^fe being required 
of them to get previoufly an order from 
the minifter or fome reputable perfon, 
as is cuftomary in many countries. The^ 
Jews alone are excluded from this ad* 
vantage i and in thofe towns where they 
are tolerated, they muft provide for their 
own poor and fick, whether natives or 
foreigners. Should it happen that there 

I V - were 
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were ncT r®om in a Koipitfll> the patient is 

vifitcd at his dwelling Jby regular phyfi- 
cians, and fupplied gratis with medicines^ 
It muft be confcfled, thit fuch articles <^ 
religion deferve every eno^miunv : arti-. 
des that afford aftive relief to fuffering 
mankind, and oWige die rich to let the 
needy participate of their abundance. 



The pofts of Italy ar? ftiH in an infant 
ftate. You wiU find here no ftages, no 
ehaifes, in. general, no conveyances by 
which effefts of value may be trarifported 
under the authority of the fovercign. 
There are no common waggons \!«^hich 
pafs fro^' Qiip province (o'anpther.. Tor 
rertiedy 'thus, the great cities of Italy 
Ijave a number of poft-.offices belongs 
ing to the different princes. ^ At Rome, 
there are as many as there: are pctty-r+or 
great princes in. the land, which natttfally^ 
creates confufion. This want, of pbfts 
renders difficult the communication be- 
tween the various provinces and their in- 
habitants : 
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habitants. Of courfc, very few Italians 
vifit even the adjacent diftri6l"s, and they 
are ftill lefs difpofed to travel into fbreigiv 
cxHintries^ beyond the Alps, unlefs talents 
or adventtre fhould ftimulate them to go 
in queft of fortune. Foreigners wiftiing" 
to travel with (economy in Italy, ihould 
hire a Fetturino, a man who drives a co*. 
vered chaife with two wheels, and goes 
about fix or feven German leagues a day. 
This fort of men is to be met with \tt 
every great town, and the tpaveller mulfr 
itfo make a bargain mth him* for hfs vic« 
tuals ; ftould he negleft to do this, he 
may depend upon paying the expences of 
the driver and his horfes (o>t the whole 
journey. In order to effeft a tolerable 
treatment and compIsHfanee on the part 
of the driver, a gratuity at the end of the 
journey ought tobe promifed him, befides 
the payment agreed upon. This gratuity 
is given in proportion to his condudt. 



To 
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To the indolence of the natives which 
marks almoft every one of their public 
proceedings^ and binds them, as it were, 
to their native foil, we mull add the want 
c^horles, which prevails throughout Italy 
except in Naples. They arc even feldom 
ufed for tillage, and oxen are put to 
the plough. As beafts of burden the 
mules are of great fervice to the Italians. 
A fpecies of animals which bears great 
refemblance to the mule, and can hardly 
be diilingviifhed from it, is called Gimerrok 
This animal is either bred from a ftallioil 
and a cow, or a bull and a mare, or fix)m 
an ais and a cow, and is of high utility 
Specially in die mountainous Cantons. 

The Italians love even the very name 
of gaming. In the variety of their enter* 
tainments they difcover an inexhauftible 
invention. But fuch diverfions as require 
a great difplay of bodily ftrength, are left 
to the lower clafles of people. Among 
thofe may be reckoned a certain balloon 

or 
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or ball gJtme. A large leather bill, filled 
with air, is beaten about by twelve per- 
sons. This game, called Pallone, is ufual 
throughout Italy. It is played for confi- 
dcrablc fums, and players from remote 
places are fometimes invited to it. The 
Tufcans have a balloon game fimilar to 
the above ; it bears the name of Calcio^ 
and is played not only by twelve but more 
;iumerous parties. 

. The game of Cucagna, of which there 
ire feveral forts, is confined to Lombardy, 
Tufcany, and Naples. They eredt lofty 
trees, whofe bark is prcvioufly ftrippcd 
off, and fufpehd from their higheft 
branches various articles of wearing ap- 
parel and viftuals, which are deemed 
the reward of him who tan reach them. 
To render the tafk more arduous, the tree 
is fometimes fmeared with Ibap j the con- 
tinual and fudden falls of the climbers 
excite the laughter of the' fpeftators, and 
make the » eflence. of the entertainment. 

In 
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• In another fort of Cucagna a cord is ex- 
tended on high to which the fame rewaird» 
are fattened^ befides whole fheep, ducksy 
chickens, &c. which the people ftrive ta 
pull down by leaping. 

I have alfo feen in Florence a race With 
Araggons; dull and infignificant indeed^, 
and what niight properly h^ve been 
deemed a fatire upon the ancient Romani 
chariot race. It Was a fet of ragged fel- 
lows (landing upon a country waggon and 
driving the horfes before them ; in fhort> 
I law nothing more or lefs than what the 
fmalleil market town exhibits on every 
market day; I boots returning in their 
cnipty carts with Ibmewhat more thaa 
ufual hafte. I never faw a more pitifulpo- 
pular diverfion than this, yet it was exhi-^ 
bited upon the great. fquare in Florence. 

The peafants of Piedniont in their 
races yoke oxen to their carts, giving firft 
to the animals as -much wine as will make 

thena 
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them drunk, and afterwards drive cheirt 
at the hazard of their lives. Frequently 
the carts overturn, and the drivers either 
break their necks, or become cripples. 

Sham ' batdes or mock-fights have been 
till recendy, in ufc through the northcrrt 
parts of Italy, chiefly at Turin and Pila. 
At Turin they were given on holidays 
before the walls on the banks of the Po, 
Numbers of the inhabitants divided into 

• • • 

parties and flung ftones againft each othen 
The combat was fb furious as to be (oU 
lowed by a ieries of fatal accidents : fuch 
as were made pnibncrs had their hair cur 
off on the fpot. The late King of Sardi- 
nia put a flop for ever to thofe battles^ 
{baitajota.) The reigning Grand Duke 
of Tufcany, now Leopold II. Emperor of 
Germany, followed his example with re- 
gard to the mock -fight upon the bridge 
of Pila, where people annually fought 
during one hour with matchlefs fiiry^ 
to take poflcflion of a bridge thrown- 

over 
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over the river Arno. The combatants ap* 
peared here in complete armour, and their 
heads were covered with helmets; their 
weapons' confifted c^ ftrong clubs, with 
which they fell upon one another and did 
much execution. Their . leaders were ca- 
valiers of the firft families^ who many days 
befpre the combat paraded the ftreets with 
colours and rhufic, in order to inlift their 
parties. This foftered. the family hatred 
between many houfes> and created a fer« 
ment among all clailes of people not 
much unlike a civil war. 

In Ibme provinces of Italyj for in* 
ftance, in the diftrift of Ancona, bull- 
baitings are cuftomary, and Corfican dogs 
let loofe upon bulls ; the Ipeftators fit in 
an amphitheatre and coolly view thofe 
fine Ipeftacles. 

i fliall touch upon horfe-races, when 
treating of the Roman carnival; they 
ai-e not performed with riders^ ^ in Eng- 

land> 
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land, but the horfes run by themfelves. 
I (hall obfcrve the fame rule with regard 
to rowing matches, or regattas^ on the 
fubjedl of Venice, and fhall have occalion 
to ipeak about the religious amufements^ 
which are referved to entertain the peo- 
ple at large. 

It is incontrovertible, that the Italians 
have bedn out* mafters in the arts, but in- 
point of fciences this can only be main- 
tained with great reftri<ftions ; for it is 
well known, that they never made any 
progrefi in many branches of literature; 
even when they were in the moft flourifh- 
ing ftate, there was an immenfe diftance 
between the literature of thofe times, and 
that of modern England, France^ and- 
Germany. Who will compare a Guic- 
cardini and a Machiavel, as hiftorian^^ 
with a Robertfon, a Hume, a.Gibbon^ a: 
Jlaynal? No Italian writer ev«er attempt-^ 
ed to deliver philofophy in a popular 

manN 
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?inanner ; a fubjedl^ on which we have fo 
many excellent works. 

Imperfcft. as the ftate of literature was* 
among the Italians^ eVen this dawn of 
fcience did not continue long. In the 
laft century both arts and literature began 
to decline. The ftudy of the clai&cs was 
fieglefled, and the progrefs of rieighbourt 
ing nations was thougln: an Q|t>je<!t unwor**. 
thy of their notice. Thus ignorance 
fpread little hy little^ and in the eigh- 
teenth century plunged that fine coun- 
try into the barbarifm of the middle ages. 
Mathematics^ and Ibme biianches of na- 
tural hiftory are the only fciences cul- 
tivated with Ibme fuccefs. It would be 
in vain here, to look for profaic works, 
that combine inftruftion with entertain- 
ment, works that teach the philofophy 
of life, ingenious differtations upon intc- 
refting fubjedts of the ancient world.—- 
Thefe productions fo abundant, I fay, 

amongfi: 
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amongft the three moft enlightened na* 
tions of Europe^ would in vain be fought 
here i they would not find readers. Au- 
tborfhip is yet in its cradle. There is no 
bookfeller of property in the country, ex- 
cept fome printei^ and paper manufadu- 
rers, who follow a kind of book trade 
befides their own ; for a real trade in the 
above line, is, properly faking, un« 
known here. Such an occupation is 
k)oked upon too infignificant, as to be 
deemed an eflential branch of commerce* 
The great ckies have deakrs in books, 
but they fekknn carry their trade beyond 
the lyails of thd place they refide in. It 
may eafily be guefTed, how little thofe 
gentry can encourage writers with ready 
cafh. One florin is ufually paid per fheet, 
and this not only in Calabria, but even in 
Florence,, a cjiy which many confider in a 
better light. 

The fair foe, whofe power to form and 
io^en tilt manners of the men is fo great, 

can 
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can operate but little in Italy, on account 
of various abfuid prejudices of decency. 
As moft of the ladies are educated in con- 
vents, they lay up fo copious a ftore of 
fuperftition, as will laft them for lifeJ 

Though the Italians are fond of politi* 
cal chat, and teftily their intereil in every 
political contingency, they have, however^ 
no interefting works on that head, except 
chofe of Machiavel. Few are their tran* 
Nations, as there are no readers. The 
voyages round the world were, for many 
years, totally unknown to this ignorant 
nation. Even among the heft com* 
pany, the politicians and the literati (if 
you pleafe to call them fo) the venerable 
name of Cook has never been men- 
tioned.* 

'^ Tins was Hill the cafe in 1780. From that 
time they began, to make extraAi from the voy- 
ages of that cdebrated navigator, and to tranflate 
Aem into Acir language. 

The 
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The great poets of - modern Italy, 
livhofe names are always in the mouths of 
their degenerate pofterity, cannot kindle 
the poetic fire among the prcfent poetaf^ 
ters. . Their whole art is confined, to the 
fonnet, and they are almoft perfedt ftran- 
gers to the idea of a grea( poem. 

Their eloquencQ deferves as little no- 
tice* l^alfe images, iU-adapted compari- 
fcns, a bad delivery^ accompanied with 
. the moft violent geftures and grimaces, 
•^qual to that of the meaneft buffoon^ con.« 
ititute the eloquence of the pulpit and the 
. bar. The orator puts himfelf in aU forts 
of poftur^s, tn^es wry faces, ind pre- 
fents ib droll a countenance in general, 
that aftranger who never faw him before, 
would think he faw a madman. This ex- 
treme violence operates forcibly upon the 
Italian h^earer&s k is what he is led to ex- 
pca ; it makes hi& attention unremitted, 
whilft the foftnefs and fenfibility of a 
^lerne would lull him afleep. 

Thus 
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Thus far my. general remarks upon 
this- nation. Hereafter I fhall delineate 
more minutely the charafteriftic of each 
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SECT. II. 

Venice.— -D^o//V government.--^ Cbarac* 
ter of the Venetians. — Defcription of the 
Carnival. — Annual Venetian fair. — In- 
Jignifcant arfenaL — Navy. — Army.--^^ 
Nobility. — Arijlocratic conjlitution. — Sef- 
Jion of the Senate. — EleSlions. — Doge of 
Venice. — 7^^ Senate humbled by Count 
Orlozv. — Gondoliers. — Girls of pleafure. 
— Monks. — 4$"/. Mark's church. 

npHE inhabitant of Venice boafts of 
•*• living in a republic, and curfes the 
delpotifm of monarchic ftates ; forgetting 
that he himfelf is governed with an iron 
rod, which would bear much heavier 
upon him, did not the government take 
care to diffipate him by amufcmcots,— 
Thefe amufements, however advarlta- 
geous to the ftate, by the concourfe of 

tra- 
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travellers, arc chiefly calculated for the 
people. Without fimilar diverfions the 
Venetian, in fpite of his fprightly temper, 
y^rould be as ferious as an Englifliman. — 
He is referved on every other topic, ex- 
cept that of pleafure. The fear of the 
ftate inquifition and its informers" fetters 
his tongue. This dreadful tribunal, which 
condemns without hearing, is an abfolutc 
fupport of the ariftocratic power, mean- 
while it affords protedtion to the citizen 
againft the enormotis violence of the no- 
bles. 

The feverity of that fupreme court of 
juftice is now much relaxed, with regard 
to foreigners. It is thought fufficient to 
punifh their indifcretion with banifhment. 
They are fecured by night, and COTduft- 
ed by fbirrs (guards) beyond the frontiers 
without any farther hearing. After the 
great decline of trade at Venice, thevifits 
of travellers Lecame the grcateft refourcc 
of the nation ; it was therefore neceffary 

C 2 to 
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to adopt milder maxims, in order not to 
deter them from vifiting a country which 
can by no means do without them. 

' To make a Venetian happy the proverb 
requires three things : 

** La mattina una tneffettay 
'^ Lapodiffiar una hajfetta, 
'^^ E la /era una donnetta^** 

(In the morning a fhort mals, in the 
afternoon a litde party at cards, and at 
night a comely lafs.) Thefe are the ge- 
nuine outlines of the Venetian charafter, 
for there is no. nation in the world io fond 
of gaming as they, yet they do not negledt 
the rites of the church, in order to keep 
up the dignity of good Roman Catholics 
in which they glory, notwithftanding their 
frequent difagreements with the popes. 
They exprefs a certain good nature in 
their words and aftions not to be found 
among the other Italians. Their nobles 

affeft 
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affeft the fame good nature among them- 
felves, but power and authority, the only 
objefts of their purfuit, deftroy the Ihoots 
of kindnefs, and ftecl their hearts againfl: 
the foft fenfations of philanthropy. 

In 1774 the Senate iflued a proclama- 
tion prohibiting all games of hazard.-— 
They were forced to it by the ruin of 
many hoble families, whom this bad ha-' 
bit had reduced to the moft abjed po- 
verty. As Venice was little vifited at the 
cnfuing carnival, it caufed fuch uneafi- 
nefs, that the Irecal of the gaming laws 
was brought on the carpet before the 
great tribunal of the nation, arid the mo- 
tion, was carried by a majority of two 
votes. The late Emperor vifited Venice 
in 1775, to fee the celebrated fair. As 
this brought together an aftonifliing num- 
ber of ftrangers, the amufements were 
, multiplied, and whilft gaming was for- 
bidden in all other provinces of Italy, 
this celebrated carnival again refumed 

C 3 its 
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its flattering diftinftions of being chiefly 
vifited by foreigners. 

Notwithftanding the great praifes la- 
vifhcd upon this feftival, in fpite of the 
obfervations and connments of many au- 
thors, of the fongs compofed upon it, and 
the great concourfe of foreigners, no tra- 
veller has ever analized it with the bold- 
nefs of difpaflTionate argument, and given 
its real charafter to fuch as have not feen 
k. A fuperficial defcription, or common 
place panegyric, is not the talk required 
of fuch a narrator. With an appeal to 
truth, and, as I ri(k to pafs for a fplenetic 
obferver, I will not enter into tedious de- 
tails, but content myfelf with pointing out 
the moft flrriking parts of that famous tar- 
nival, and exhibiting them in their true 
light. 

Thefe diverfions are : ift, plays ; 
ad, routs ; 3d, the entertainments of St. 
Mark's place s to which may be added, 

the 
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the regatta, or rowing match, which is 
fometimes given when feme great prince 
is prefcnt at the carnival. 

The plays, which are given upon feyen 
diflferent theatres, confift of ferious and 
comic operas, ballets, comedies, farces, 
^nd pantomimes. The three, firft are of 
no moment to him who has frequented 
the theatres of London, Paris, and Vienna; 
nay even thofe of Naples, Rome, Turin, 
and Florence. A fetpf fingers, dancers, and 
muficians join in a body, and borrow :of 
Jews and Chriftians a certain fum limite'd 
by the permiffion of government, at 20, 
30, or more per cent. This is intended 
as a lecurity for the payment of the per- 
formers they may hire. Frequent are the 
difappointments they meet with, for they 
feldom engage above one finger to a£l the 
fame part, of courfe the lead indifpofition 
of one of the principals, or any other little 
accident may ruin the whole body of thofe 
heroes, and fruftrate all their hopes. Elfe- 

C 4 where 
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where the mode of entertainment would 

■s 

be changed, but here it is impoflible.— * 
The great number of theatres caufes the , 
defertion of that which had the accident : 
Ihould even the finger's recovery, orlbme' 
other expedient remedy the evil, the cre- 
dit of the theatre is ifretrievably loft for 
that fcafon. Thefe circumftances give a 
fufficient hint of the frugality obferved in 
all the preparations, which render it al- 
moft morally impoflible to find a com* 
plete performance, like thofe ulually feen 
in the above-mentioned cities. Some- 
times the mufic is well managed, but the 
drefles are mean, and the decorations 
fbocking. If a painter becomes a mem- 
ber of the company, his branch will be 
^^lendidly executed ; but the fingers will 
perform badly, and their dancers will 
only hop. Adding to all this, certain in- 
decent ufages, which are only praftifed 
upon the Italian theatres, and the late 
hour of the play, which only begins after 
ten at night, it muftbe granted, that thefe 

thea- 
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theatrical performances are not very en- 
viable. What has been faid is worfe ftill 
with relpcft to the comic operas ; he that 
goes to fee them, does it either for the 
purpofe of killing time, or for want of 
fome other mode of diflipation. 

What remains of thof? entertainments 
makes me forbear all mention. If no 
common comedy is afted (comedia di ca- 
ratere) ten farces are given in its Head, 
conlifting of the moil nonfenfical jokes of 
pantalone^ arlechinoy and tartaglia, &c. — 
The aftors of thofe parts are well paidj 
whilft the others get fcarce as much as 
will fatisfy their natural wants. It is in- 
x:redible, how over-fond the Venetians and 
other Italians are of thefe farces. A fe- 
rious fubjeft meets with an empty houfe, 
but when they can relifh their above fa- 
vourite entertainments, the pit, boxes, and 
galleries are crammed with auditors. — • 
Profound filence reigns, and all is atten- 
tion. The like is to be obferved with 

C 5 re* 
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rcfpeft to the puppet (hows, which arc 
not only the entertainments of the ple- 
beian, but arc honoured by ladies of the 
firft rank. 

Since games of hazard have been pro- 
fcribed, the routs have nothing to recom- 
mend them to public favour. They are 
more brilliant in Naples, Rome, Vienna 
and London. There the number of 
ftrangers is never confulted ; they increafe 
the throng, but not the fplendor of the 
feaft, which can only be expedted fix>m 
an opulent and numerous nobility. 

The entertainments on St. Mark^s 
Place are partly common mafquerade8> 
partly the tricks of jugglers, jack pud- 
dings and wreftlcrs. It muft be conr 
feffed, that they all are eminent mailers of 
their rcfpeftive branches. They excel 
much in making a pyramid of men ; an 
art which broke wtany a neck. ^ Six or 
^ven people eredl thcmfelvcs upon each 

other^ 
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Other, and thus they proceed with regular 
and proportionate weight to the top, 
where at laft a boy ftanding upon his 
head forms the fummit. This exercife, 
which is no where to be feen but in 
Venice, according to Claudian, was ah 
ready known to the ancient Romans, who 
perfprmed it exactly in the fame manner. 

The peculiar fituation of Venice forces 
every body that is in want of bodily exer- 
cife, to make St. Mark's Place fubferr 
vient to his purpofe, unlefs he had rather 
paddle through the moft narrow and 
ftinking ftreets. St. Mark's Place beii>g, . 
therefore, the general rendezvous at all 
times of the day, and frequented from the 
higheft charafter down to the, meaneft 
plebeian, it naturally follows that this 
place, magnificent indeed, muft in a little 
time appear to a ftranger the moft tedi- 
ous fpot on earth. Th^, immenfe num- 
ber of people, who, during the carnival, 
aflcmble continually upon it, noakes the 

G. 61 throng 
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throng fo great, as to render them inea^ 
pable to Ipok about themfclves, and 
much lefs to have an exaA view of ob- 
jefts. The infufFerable crawliftg and tu- 
mult of the crowd takes off all refleftions. 
He that can lay hold of any of the chairs 
ftanding before the coffee-houfes to fetch 
b^reath, may think himfclf very fortunate. 
After all, fummoning up the tirefome 
uniformity and exceffive incommodiouf- 
nels which attends that place, every one 
anuft agree with me, that the fight of a 
numberlefs crowd of mafks, many being 
dreft in Venetian dominos and uniform, 
c^i have nothing very attradlive. I 
leave the reader to conclude from this 
iketch, how little that celebrated' carni- 
val anfwers its fame. 

The Venetian fair, which ufiially be- 
gins on Afcenfion day, and lafts a fort- 
night, is alfo a kind of carnival; yet 
with this difference, that no perfon is al- 
lowed to appear jnafked io charafter, but 

only 
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only in a Venetian domino. This fair 
would find few vifitors, being held in the 
moft delightful feafon of the year> when 
nature invites lb much to her rural abodes, 
and Venice becomes the moft loathfome 
place in the world ; but a prudent policy, 
added to it the magnificent wedding of 
the Doge, with the Adriatic fea, this cere- 
mony draws together, befidcs foreigners 
from remote countries, all the unem- 
ployed people from terra firma, to t)e 
guefts at the nuptials, Ihould they only 
ftay a few days. 

In the year 1775 the number of thofc 
who arrived on the eve of Afcenfion day, 
amounted to 42480, exclufive of the pre* 
ceding days. As this naval proceflJon, 
for the fake of fafety, is only performed 
in fair weather (it being put off in bad) it 
forms indeed as fplendid a fpeAacle as 

. can fall within the reach of human con- 
ception. . The men of war, launched 

' from the Arfenal, fully rigged, yrjth 
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ftreamers and pendants flying, fornl 9 
line, and falute widi their guns and mufic 
the Bucccntaur,* whilft fhe cuts the briny 
ocean, attended by feveral thoufand gon- 
dolas. This falute is anfwered by a fir- 
ing of cannons and vollies of mufquetry 
from the forts adjacent to the fea. The 
late Emperor beheld that cerem.ony, in 
the above-mentioned year, in a paltry 
gondola. He refufed all feafts and marks 
of diftinftion j neverthelefs a regatta wa? 
given upon the great canal, near which he 
took up his refidence at an inn. 

Thefe rowing matches, fo much ex^ 
tolled by the Venetians, arc the moft in^ 
figniflcant fport under the fun- The 
<^tors who fill the houfes and the bor<« 
er of the canal, the carpets which hang 
jDut of the windows, befides ibme deco* 
rated barges belonging to the nobility, 

^ This is the name of the veifel that carries th«i 
IDoget 
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which laiL up and down, conftitutc all 
that is interefting in that fight. The 
match is rowed in common boats, with 
only one man in each, who ftrives to 
bring his boat forwards. At that time 
there were twenty boats when they 
ftarted, moft of which kept foon behind, 
and at the bridge of Rialto I could fee no 
more than five of them. The Venetians^ 
who arc as great gafcons as the people of 
the Garonne, called this, La farnqfifflma 
Regatta (the moft famous rowing match). 
The* three firft who reach the point, re-- 
ceive prizes, which in all do not exceed 
100 zechins. This, and the embellifti- 
ing St. Mark's Place, where the ihops 
are at other times feparate, were then 
united, covered, and illuminated with 
lamps, was all the cxpence which the 
Republic beftowed upon fo extraordinary 
an occafion. Thus Government confult 
CBConomy, even in a time when all the 
ncwfpajers^ their own not excepted, were 

filled 
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filled with previous accounts of extraordi- - 
nary fetfis never exhibited before. 

People are accuftomed to fpeak of the 
arfenal at Venice with a kind of enthu-^ 
"fiafm, and travellers make it the firft ob- 
je6t of their curiofity. Nothing, however, 
prefents itfelf here to the eye of the im- 
partial obferver, but what is better in 
other countries beyond all comparifon. 
Jt is not difficult to trace the caufe of that 
illufion. The fituation of Venice renders 
it neceflary that the works and imple- 
ments of war Ihould be configned to one 
and the fame place. That place, which 
is encompaffed with ^ wall, is called the 
arfenal. It contains, befides all necef- 
fary warlike ftores, the Venetian fhips of , 
the Une, gallies, galleons y and other veflels ; 
alfo a cannon foundery, a gun manufac- 
tory, a place for boiling falt-petre, and 
manufaftures of canvas, tackle, &c. In 
Ihort, you find here united all that is re- 
quired for war, cither by water or by 

I^nd^ 
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land, whereas elfewhere a particular place 
is deftined for the making of every article. 
Adding to this, all the work -places of the 
workmen, the cazerns of the garrilbn, the 
admiral docks, the Ihip-builders and fol- 
diers, who are all quartered in this diftrift, 
it may cafily be conceived, how much 
this enormous whole dazzles the eye : 
yet it contains nothing but what will be 
found upon a much larger, fcale, but in 
feparate departments, not only in PortC- 
mouth, Chatham and Breft, but even in 
Copenhagen. I muft, however, beftow 
praifes upon a certain method adopted in 
this arfenal, which, notwithftanding its 
evident utility, has been imitated no where 
clfe. This is the covering of the unrig- 
ged men of war, to preferve them againft 
the bad efFefts of die weather. The age 
and lading good ftate of a great number 
of' the Venetian men of war, furnilh a 
moil convincing proof of the goodefF€6b$ 
of that expedient. A friend of mine re* 
cammended it to the celebrated Lord 

Sand- 
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S ch, at that time Firft Lord 

of the Admiralty, but the great emo- 
luments arifing to his lordfhip from 
the building of new fhips, made him na- 
turally prefer his own private intereft to 
,the advantage of the ftate j he, of courfe, 
was little dilpofcd to liften to fuch like 
propofals. The warlike ftores in this 
arfenal are much fitter for inlpeftion than 
for ule. The prodigious quantity of 
gUns, fwords, &c. were they not con- 
fumed with ruftj would be even now as 
totally ufeleis as the numerous armours of 
the middle age, which are kept here for 
Ihow. Taking the whole mafs together, 
it makes an impreffion on a common tra- 
veller, and he joins the echo, which pro- 
claims this arfenal the wonder of the 
world. It may, perhaps, have been 
matchlefs in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and deferving its fame; but 
from the prefent change of times, I ven- 
ture to maintain, that it will not accoutre 
properly a modern Pruflian regiment of 

2 foot> 
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foot, and much Icfs fit out a numerous fleet, 
with fuch armaments as the age requires. 
To this add the great ignorance of their of- 
ficers, both by land and fea, the fruit of 
too iafting a peace. Whatever great 
things the Government of Venice may 
think themfclves in the. right to boaft of 
with regard to the arfenal, the more de- 
grading is the ftate of the navy, which 
hardly fuffices to proteft the Venetian 
trade againft the pirates, and to frighten 
their nefts of rapine.* 

The Venetian and all other ItaKan lair 
lors do not difplay the h&rdinefs and de*- 

* The fquadron of the Chevalier Emo Bag not 
long iince coniirmed this judgement upon the Ve- 
netian marine. In 1786 it could fcarcely frighten 
the Tunefe. The expences of the expedition 
were not only quite infru6tuous, but the confe- 
quence was,- that it threw a national fligma upon 
the proud republic' of Venice; and the Senate 
was Obliged to pay the pirates a confiderable 
tribute* 

fiance 
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iiance of all dangers, fo natural to that 
clafe of men in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. -The leaft ftorm makes them fly to 
their rolary, and more taken, up with 
prayer than work, they commit the fhip 
to the fury of the waves : mean time it 
ought to be remarked, that they eat no 
me^t on faft-days, but make the fign of 
the crofs before it. 

The landfmen are more like banditti 
than foldiers. Bad cloaths, an equal want 
of difcipline and honour, makes them the 
worft troops in Italy, even without ex- 
cepting thofe of the pope. No expedi- 
tion can make them worthy of notice. 
It may be faid that the warlike virtues of 
the Venetians were buried under the ruins 
of Candia. It is well known, that in the 
famous fiege of Corfu, the very officers of 
the garrifon, fome of whom were nobles, 
urged the brave General Schulenburg, 
foon after the commencement of the fiege, ' 
to furrender the town to the Turks. 

They 
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They preferred flavcry tp making any 
farther refiftance. Lucky for Venice, 
that Schulenburg, who before then had 
Gonunanded, with great honour, againft 
Charles XIL of Sweden, was not infected 
with the fame fpirit of cowardice, but 
laved, through his gallant condu£fc, that 
bulwark of Italy. Thefe armed milkfbps 
Ihewed a few years ago how unworthy they 
were of the very nameT)f foldiers. The 
Emperor drew up a cordon againft the 
plague upon the frontiers of Dalmatia. 
The huflars, who had received orders to 
march for that purpofe, met with fomc 
Venetian regiments of foot, brought thi- 
ther by the fame motive, who drew up in 
parade at the approach of the Imperial 
troops. The huflars intended to be 
even with them with regard to that fhow 
of honour, and, the word of command be- 
ing given, they ^1 drew their fabres. This 
martial movement wrought fo forcibly on 
the Venetians, that the whole battalion, 

as 
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as had it been previoufly agreed upon^ 
took all at once to their heels. 

A few of the Venetian noUes are rich, 
the reft arc poor, even fo poor, that many 
of thenn live in garrets, buy and drcfi 
their own viftuals, and have no other 
means of fubfiftence than their vote, 
which the pooreft as well as the rich may 
give in the Senate, and which makes the 
higheft prerogative of the nobility* 
Neverthelels, thefe very poor carry pride 
and infolence to an extreme. It being a 
crime to touch them, they often emancipate 
themfelves in giving fuch offences, as 
would meet with proper refcntment in any 
other part of Europe. A French nobler 
man, in the crowd of St. Mark's Place, 
undefignedly fhoved a little againft a Ve*. 
netian noble. The latter took him by 
the arm, and afkcd, which was the moft 
clumfy animal ? The Frenchman, alarm- 
ed at this conduft, anfwered, he be- 
lieved, the elephant. **Well, Mr. Ele- 

« phant," 
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^' phant," replied die former, " kati to 
** walk more caAitbuflf whenever you 
«^ meet a Venetian noble.*' He that 
would hot put up with the afiront on Gmu 
iar occafions, would furdj bring evil con* 
fequehcea upon himfelf. Every one of 
thefe beings, thinks himielf a prince : diey 
cxad the title of «'Your Excellency" 
from every body, arid very fcldom ufe it 
towards others* If they have not a whole 
coot to their back, if they are as fhabby 
as b^gars, they neverthclefs confider 
themselves as a particular clais of men, 
which ought to infpirc with relpeflr, not 
only their own countrymen, but all na- 
tions. This ab&rd vanity, which muft 
appear comical, when matched with want 
of power, caufes the Venetian Envoys to 
make a very pompous entry at moft 
courts. However fenfiWc they are, or at 
leaft ihould be, of their inferiority, they 
feel no fhame in afluming a prerogative 
above the ambafladors of the greateft 
powers, and this under the pretence of 

beins 
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being nobles and fenators^ of cburfc, be- 
longing to the legiflative power, and of 
being in feveral relpeds the reprcfcnta- 
rives of the republic. Are not Englifh 
ambafladors at foreign courts fometimes 
members and parts of the legiflative 
power ? And what a wide diflference is 
there between the two, not only in their 
capacities and qSlhe fphere, but even in 
the freedom of fpeaking and afting! 
What a flave is the ariftocratic tyrant 
compared to the Englifh fenator ! A mere 
flave, whofe liberty, honor and Uf^ are in 
the hands of three individuals, who, under 
the title of State Inquifitors, exerciie their 
delpotic fway lefs by law than by caprice, 
without the former having it in their 
power to bring them to an account. 
Howbeit it muft be faid, that they feldbm 
make ufc of that power, yet it is done 
with the fandion of the fundamental laws 
Cif the republic* 

I have 
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I have already obfervcd, that this tri- 
Ibunal protefts the citizen againft the moft 
oppreflive violence of the nobles. That 
protedbion is, indeed, very neceflary j the 
poor nobles would otherwife commit mur- 
der and robbery. I was myfelf an oculai^ 
^itnefs to their Ainwarrantable aftions in 
a particular occurrence, which, however, 
is very common here : it had fo fbong an 
-efFeft upon me, that I thought I was not 
in Venice, but in Morocco. One of thofe 
tyrants entered a jeweller^s fliop and 
aflced the price of a fnufF-4}ox. The 
mafter of the ihop, knowing whom he 
had to deal with, told him, trembling, 
about half the ufual price. This could 
not fave him from inveftives, he was 
obliged to fwallow a kiri^o (rogue), whilft 
the noble threw fome change upon the 
counter, put the box in his pocket, and 
went away. The merchant, with a for- 
fOwful countenance, took up the money; 
and when I exprefled to him my fuprife 
at this fcene, he faid, ^^ What can we 
Vol. I. D « do ? 
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« do ? We ought to be content for not 
*' being ufed ftill worfe. It muft come 
*^ far indeed before wc make complaints, 
*' which in all relpeds arc moft detrimen- 
" tal to ourfclves." 

The well-known rigorous law, that 
will not fuffer a noble to have any con- 
nedkion with foreign minifters or their 
dependents, a law, in qaany refpeft?, 
equally abfurd and ridiculous, becomes 
advantageous to the opprefled citizens, to 
keep their tyrants at a diftance in private 
balk and other family recreations. This 
requires no more than to have a livery 
fervant, belonging to fome ambaffador, to 
ftand before the door. Such a fight dif- 
cards at once the dance-loving fenators, 
who, like the angel of deftrudtion in 
Egypt, paffes over the door thus marked. 
If this precaution is not taken, they will 
immediately intrude and predominate. 
'Many tavern and cofFee-houfe keepers 
adopt the fame expedient to keep off 

thofe 
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thofe troyblefome gucfts, by prevailing 
pn Ibme body belonging to an ambafla- 
clor to vifit their cofFee-houfe, which will 
have an infallible and defired effed. 

In 1775 the fenate, conftrained by the 
too prevalent poverty pf the nobles, 
opened the golden book, in which the 
names of the new-created members are 
written. This expedient has many a time 
been tried to recruit the nobility with rich 
fupporters, and to increafe the treafure* 
In the laft Tui-kifh war, the price of be- 
ing created a noble ran as high as one 
hundred thoufand ducats. Many mer- 
chants of Venice improved this opportu- 
nity, ahd gladly laid down that enormous 
fum for their dipbma. But of late their 
proceeding was quite different; they only 
would admit candidates from the nobility 
of their terra firma, or their continental 
poflfiQions. The conditions were: four 
^ccftors, an annual income of ten thou- 
fcnd Venetian ducats, and a perpetual 

D 2 • refi* 
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rcfidence in Venice. The latter condi- 
tion, which the policy of the ftate renders 
abfolutely neceflary, made a very few par- 
ticipate that gracious offer, which, how- 
ever honourable, is but downright flavery. 
None of thefe nobles can travel out of Ac 
country, without leave of the ftate-inqui- 
fitors, who will rarely give their confent. 
None durft even venture to yifit his gar- 
dens or country refidence, if fomewhat 
remote from the city. The above reftric- 
tion, which extends to all foreigners who vi- 
fit Venice, in cafe they have any connexion 
with ambaffadors, is the fource of their 
ignorance with refped to the laws, man- 
ners, cuftoms, and cultivation of other 
nations, and of the high opinion they 
have of their own ftate, which they con- 
fider as one of the moft powerfiil on 
earth. A$ they are not deftitute of natu- 
ral good fenfe, this ignorance, added to 
their fimple and circumfcribed manner 
of living, might produce the greateft ec- 
centricity of charader, did not the iron 

rod 
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rod of ftate-inquifitioii hover inceflantly 
over their heads. The number of all 
the nobles who can appear in the fenate, 
does now amount to one thoufand four 
hundred and upwards. Happy for the 
adminiftration that this fenatorial tribe aC- 
fembles but rarely, elfe the confufion 
would be endlefs. 

As on certain days, when the fenate 
meet in St. Mark's palace, foreigners are 
allowed to be prefent, and thofe meetings 
being held with dignity, order, and deco- 
rum, they are apt to look upon the 
fenators with a kind of reverence, good- 
naturedly believing every other meeting 
to be like thofe to which they have been 
admitted. But it is a matter of fa6t, that 
when the doors are fhut againft them, 
dignity is frequendy fet afide, and 
replaced by confufion, low railleries, 
quarrels, and tumults. It is alfo not to be 
fuppofed, that a fet of men, either free, or 
at leaft thinking themfelves free, who arc 

D 3 governed 
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governed by oppofite paflions, Ihould 
keep within the bounds of moderation in 
fuch hours, when thofe very paffions ope- 
rate moft forcibly upon them. It may 
therefore be looked upon as a maxim, 
that every republican aflembly, in propor- 
tion to its members, betrays, more or 
lefs, fomething of a plebeian nature. 
Such Venetians and Genoefe, who arc no 
ftrangers to theft political fccrets, and 
are frank enough to fpeak the truth. 
Will avow a matter confirmed by the par- 
liamentary tranfaftions of Great Britain 
and Ireland. However jealous of deco- 
' rum and dignity the inhabitants of thoft 
iflands Ihow themfelves in their familiar 
converfation and intercourfe, yet the 
man, with his paffions appears with- 
out mafk in parliament; nay, I dare 
boldly affert, that the aflcmblies of the 
Athenian, Spartan, and Ronnan fenates 
of much revered memory, have been fub- 
je6l to the felf-fame frailties. 



it 
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It did not want any fuperior wifdom to 
build the Venetian conftitution. The 
nobility arrogated to themfelves both po- 
litic and civil power, and left it as an in- 
heritance to their pofterity. No middling 
dependent power is to be found here.— 
The citizen, the people, even the clergy, 
fo powerful in other Roman Catholic 
countries, are here empty, unavailing fha- 
dows i the nobility alone hold the legifla- 
tive and executive power in their own 
hands. 

Fear, fufpicion and miftruft are the pil- 
lars that fupport the government of Ve- 
nice; parting from this principle they con- 
fider all European powers as clandeftinc 
enemies, and their minifters as dangerous 
perfbns. Nothing is more true, than their 
giving very great encouragement to in- 
formers. Morality is quite let afide, as 
the maintenance of ariftocratic tyranny is 
looked upon as the greateft civil virtue. 
How litde praife- worthy is therefore a go- 

D 4 vernmient. 
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vernment, which^ to form a good citizen^ 
mud firft make him a bad man ! 



Never nation took it in their heads t<> 
inveft three individuals with illimited 
power over the liberty, life, and death of 
their fellow citizens. To Venice alone 
was referved the erefting fo extraordinary 
a tribunal under the name of ftate-inqui- 
iition, whofe defpotic fway is unparallel* 
cd in Europe. It has ever been the max- 
im of all free ftates, not to truft with too 
great power a fmall number of men, for 
Machiavel juftly obferves : " Few are 
fukarned by few/' But the Venetian no- 
bles have been of opinion, that, in order 
to preferve ariftocracy, and to prevent all 
the fcditions of powerful families, it want- 
ed abfoiutely a few individuals, whofe 
province it Ihould be, to aft without all 
formalities^ A few years back debates 
came on in the fenate, about the abo- 
lilhing of that inquifition, when it was 
found with furprize, that this power was 

only 
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only in conlequence of c^ertain mandaCeSi 
which had nothing to do with the confti- 
tution. Nothing, therefore, was eafier 
than to reform that abufe ; yet the conr 
trary enfued, and in virtue of a decree of 
thefenate^ the great authority of the ftate- 
inquifition has now been pafled into a 
formal law. 

The elections to the offices of ftate arc 
like the wheel of fortune, if the ftate is 
lucky, it will .be well governed. De- 
fcentis here the chief law to which they 
tenacioufly adhere. People are here well 
acquainted with the abufes and defedks of 
adminifbration, but they are tolerated as 
inveterate evils ; for this reafon they re- 
jeft all projeds of reform, offered by men 
of abilities. Innovations are incompati- 
ble with the politics of the Venetian go* 
vernment The abfurdity of fuch a fyf- 
tem needs^no proqfi as a wife government 
ihould change its maxim according to 
times^ to circumftances, and the cultiva- 

D 5 tion 
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tion of the pe(^c> and Ihould irt every 
degree adapt itielf to the fpirit of the. 
times* All the European dates have 
changed their civil p<£tj<ral iyftem^ Ve-^ 
nice only adhered invariably to her own. 
The Venetians make thenjfelves ridicu- 
lous in adducu^g this as the caufe of the 
permanent exiftence of their ftate, yet there 
is a kind of weaknefs, which is like natu- 
ral death to ftates^ and makes vifible jjieir 
inevitable diflblmion. This is a&uaUy 
the cafe with this nominal republic : it 
may juflJy be laid, that Venice is rotting 
in her lacunas (canals). 

The power of the doge is very ioconfi- 
derable^ even his influence in ftate affairs 
moft infignificant; He ftands expofed to 
daily humiliadons> which he ufually fuf- 
tains pardy in the fenate^ pardy from the 
inquifitors. Th^ 4ay of his death is not 
ft day of iadnefs> as in other ftates when 
princes die, but a day of rejoicing, of maf- 
querades and balls. The fenators lay 
2. afide' 
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afide their Uack drefs> and cloath them- 
Iclves in fcarlct j in fhort their conduft 
feems to indicate^ that the republic is go-! 
ii^ to receive a new life with a new doge. 

The chief ornament of the doge bears 
likenefs to a horn, but not to the horn of 
abundance, called othcrwife cornucopia^ 
for this prince is poor indeed. The 
republic gives him his board, but very 
fcantily^ He is a boarder of th/e ftate> 
fupplied with what is moft neceflary to 
live, but all the magnificence annexed to 
his exalted dignity muft be j)rocured at 
the expence of his own private property* 
Whilft other European princes get rich 
by governing, the farmer gets poor;-— 
Many a doge has been ruined by his fta-* 
tion, and many a family is nov^ reduced 
to indigence, becaufe their anceftors have: 
formerly been upon the princely throne. 

' There is no nation in Europe, the de- 
cline of whofe ftate 'is more viCble than 

. D 6 here* 
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here. Decline of trade, of revenues, a 
wretched navy, a (fill more wretched ar- 
my, and litde political efteem from fo- 
reign powers. The fenate a few years 
ago was in a very particular manner put 
in mind of that mortality. 

Thefe defpots had never been humbled 
yet. Count Alexis Oriow was the man 
deftined to that end. In 1772, whilft he 
commanded the RufEan fleet in the Me- 
diterranean, he direfted his voyage to Ve- 
nice. Here he purchafcd a great deal of 
ammunition, arms, and other neceffaries 
for the fleet, and fecredy enlifted Monte- 
negrines and Ablanefe into the'Ruflian 
fervice. This ftung the republic,, who 
dill looked as doubtful upon the happy 
fuccefe of the Ruffian arms in the Archi- 
pelago, and would give no reafon of com- 
plaint to the Ottoman Porte. The Count 
was therefore defired to leave Venice in- 
ftantly. His anfwer was, that he would 
go as foon as it would fuit him. Mean 

time 
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time he.ijrdcred to arms his officers^ who 
amounted to above one hundred, to repel 
force by force. The wounded pride of 
the republic feemed to promife every vio- 
lence at fo unheard-of a refiftance. The 
fenate took the matter into confideration, 
and upon finding that they had too many, 
reafons not to enforce obedience by power, 
they ufed gentler means. The Count 
was civilly requefted, by deputies in the 
name of the republic, to retire with his re- 
tinue, as they durft not aft againft the 
neutrality refolved upon in the prefent 
war. The Count anfwered, that a repre- 
fentation and requeft of that kind might 
perhaps have made fome imprefiion on 
him, had they not been preceded by a po- 
fitive command. He would receive or- 
ders by none but his miftrcfs, and would 
go whenever he pleafed. He was faith- 
ftd to his word, and the fenate thought it 
not advifeable to pufh things farther^. 

The 
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The main point of the police in Eu- 
rope is to keep the common people with- 
in bounds ; where the civil officers can- 
not do it, ibldiers will ; but in Venice 
great part of the common people them- 
felves are ufcd for that purpofe, and in 
cafe of ncceffity, government put their 
whole dependence upon them. The par- 
ticular fituation of the city is the caufe of 
that. It requires an infinite number of 
watermen, who are known by the name 
of gondoliers, and make a diftindb fort of 
men. In Venice they reckon forty thou- 
land, a number alm<^ incredible, as there 
are not above ont hundred and fifty thou- 
fand inhabitants. The gondoliers are in- 
dulged in every poffiblc manner, and 
their mildcmeanors are overlooked, be- 
caufe a great part of them Hands in the 
pay of the nobles. Thcfe political max- 
ims brought it about, that they became 
extremely devoted to the fenate, and 
make its ftrongeft iiipport. They boaft 
of great theatrical knowledge, and fre- 
quently 
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quently a play awaits its fate from their 
approbation. They difplay a deal of wit, 
and are great lovers of poetry* They can 
rdiearfe a great number of verfes, which 
they chiefly fing by nioonlight; 

Though a gondolier is upon the fea 
day and night, ytt he is unfit for a failor. 
His abilities are only configned to his 
gondola; his wiihes go no farther than 
to fteer it well, and to be fubfervient by 
legal or illegal means in amorous in- 
trigues, which always fetch him a good 
reward. Thefe people are indiipenfable 
in love adventures. Without them af- 
faffination becomes often the coniequence 
of a gallantry. But they, knowing every 
winding and corner of the canals and 
ftreets, facilitate the efcape, and cover the 
retreat if neceffary. Some of them keep 
up a iecret correfpondence with the go- 
vernelTes and chambermaids, and procure 
rope ladders and falfe keys. 



It 
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It is a wonder, that of fo many thou- 
fands of gondolas which are all day upon 
fca, never one perilhes. There has ne- 
ver been an inftance of fuch an acci- 
dent. It is attributed to tHe great (kil- 
fulnefs of the gondoliers, or to the par- 
ticular ftrufture of the gondola. I cannot 
afcertain how far this be true ; it is, howr 
ever, ftrange, that fuch accidents ufually 
happen in all commercial cities fltuate 
upon large rivers, whereas Venice, which 
lies in the middle of the fea, and all whofe 
inhabitants fwim about on planks during 
a great part of their life, have nothing of 
that kind to fear. The colour of all 
the gondolas are black. It is forbidden 
by a particular law to have them of a dif- 
ferent colour, or to ornament them in 
fome other manner, for this rcafon they are 
all quite uniform, and exhibit a difmal 
appearance. The foreign AmbaflaHors 
alone are at liberty to embellilh their gon- 
dolas at their pleafure, a prerogative 
omitted by none of them. 

It 
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It muft alfo be confcffed, that thefe 
veffels join to fafety a very great conve- 
nience, and that it is a pleafure to ride in^ 
them. I woijder how they have not been 
imitated upon the Thames and Seine, 
conlidering London and Pari& are al-^ 
ways fo bufy in creating new niodes of 
recreations, I communicated this remark 
to an Englifli gcndeman of diftindion, 
who was with me in Venice at the fame 
time. He liked the idea, and ordered 
immediately a model of a gondola to be 
got ready, which was four feet long; he 
fent it byfea to England, but the fhip 
that carried it was loft, and the projeft of 
the gondola has not been thought on ever 
fince. The pleafure boats ufed at Lon- 
don, Marfeilles, Hamburgh, &c. though 
they coft a deal of money, are but ill- 
fhaped boats, compared to the gondo- 
las. 

The girls of pleafure are another clals 
of beings who enjoy the ipccial proteftion 

of 
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of government. They belong to the en- 
tertairinnents of the carnival, which could 
not do well without them, Moft part of 
thofe unfortunate females ar^ fold by their 
parents in their tendereft infancy. Thefe 
make a regular agreement with lovers, or 
dealers in maidenheads. It'is done be- 
fore a notary public, ftands valid in every 
court of juftice, and ipccifies a certain 
time when Miis is to be yielded up, upon 
paying a ftipulated lum« The ufual 
price is from one to two hundred zechins* 

i 

The agreement ufoally lets forth the pa» 
verty of the parents, and the motive to 
procure the girl a dower, to enable her 
to be decently^ married. This, however, 
is a mere pretence, as the parents keep 
the money, and leave their daughters in the 
brothel. Thefe nymphs obferve moft 
ftriftly their fafts, go daily to mafs, and 
have their Ipecial tutelar faint, under whofe 
aulpiccs they exercife their profeffion with 
a good confcience. 
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Venice is a real paradiferor.the monk's : 
they mafk themfelves for the carnival, 
frequent the theatres, keep miftreffes, and 
do in general what they think proper. Jn 
no country the difcipline of the church is 
in fb bad a ftate. Several bifliops at- 
tempted to refrain thofe extravagancies, 
but could not fucceed 5 it is even popu- 
larly reported^ and perhaps riot without 
foundation, that government made fecret-« 
ly prove abortive thofe good intentions. 
It feems to be a ftate maxim to the fe* 
nate, jealous of every thing that can 
abridge their pow«er, not to give the priefts 
tdo much authority amoi^ the people ; a 
prerogative which caufed but too much 
confufion in all Catholic ft:ates, and from 
which Venice has happily remained unat- 
tainted. This accounts for the extreme al- 
lowance made to the immorality of the 
clergy, and for the internal tranquillity in 
their differences with the popes, which are 
fomctimes carried to the higheft pitch. This 
loofe condudt leffens greatly the efteem of 

that 
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that fpiritual body, and the fenate pre- 
fcrves an entire authority. Their pro- 
verb is known : *^ Siamo Veneziani e pot 
CbriJlianiJ' Let us firft be Venetians and 
then Chriftians. 

The Venetians in general care little 
about God, lefs about the pope, but a 
great deal about St. Mark. This faint 
was chofen the patron of the city, as foon 
as his body had been brought over from 
Alexandria. St. Theodore was formerly 
their tutelar faint, but their vanity was 
too great to put up with an underftrapper, 
he would juft do when the republic was 
ftill in her infancy, but when fhe became 
great and flourifliingi they required a faint 
of the firft rate. The body of St. Mark 
was brought over, they built it a magni*- 
ficent church, and fliabbily difmiffed 
their old prote6tor. 

St. Mark's church is the mcrfl magnifi- 
cent^ and moft beautiful monument of ar- 

chitefture 
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chite6hire of the tenth century. At that 
time Venice was the fineft city in all Italy: 
its palaces, churches, and other public 
buildings were moftly built by Greek maf- 
ters, and Ihow ftill in their remains the 
tafte of thofe times. But the bed works 
of architefture which Venice exhibits, are 
produdbions of the fixteenth century, when 
Sanfovino and Palladio embelliftied the 
city with fo many fpkndid edifices. 

Sanfovino, a native of Florence, pupil 

of the famous Sangallo, was architeft to 

the republic j he \6^as fucceeded after his 

death by the great Palladio. The moft 

beautiful churches and palaces were con- 

ftrufted at this epoch. Sanfovino built 

the mint, called Zecca, the palace of the 

procurators, and St. Mark's Library; 

but he had a misfortune in building the 

latter, a misfortune which charafterizes 

the fpirit.of the Venetian government 

fuch as it from all times was, and now is. 

Sanfovino gave the moft ingenious and 

no- 
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nobleft models for the building of this ce^ 
' Jcbrated library, and made the attempt to 
embellifti it by a vault, conftrufted in a 
moil fingular and ingenious manner* But 
he was not fuccelsful, the vault fell in ? 
the government, deaf to every juftific;>r 
tion, ordered the artift to be thrown into 
prifon, where, regardlefs to his great abi- 
lities, he languiihed for a long while. At 
laft he was fct free, but deprived of his 
poft, and condemned to a confiderable 
fine. After reiterated entreaties and peti- 
tions he was fufFered to re-eftablifh the 
vaults^ upon which a pardon was granted 
him. 
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SECT. III. 

Sf. Mark's Place. — Political Debates.'-^ 
Drefs. — Ladies.St. Mirk's Palace.--^ 
Stone lions. — IJle of Rialto.-^Canals (la* 
cunas.) Xjiocondo. — Bridges^^^Manners 
and way of thinking of the Fenetians.'-^ 
Padua. — Infamous debtor Jlone.^-^Fincen- 
za.r-^lympic Theatre. — Bergamo. — Bre^ 
Jcia. — Verona. — Plays aBed in the amphi- 
theatre of that city. "-^Policy of the Vene- 
tian Senate. 

THE afped of St. Mark's place muft 
be confefled magnificent. All the 
obje£ts that furround it are greats beauti- 
ful^ and noble^ except the gracelefs Gothic 
tower^ which forms a great contrail with 
the other edifices^ and produces the lame 
efie£): as harlequin would in a tragedy. 
The place is iurrounded with a porticoj 

where 
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where there is nothing but cofFee-houfes 
and caffinbs^* which are viGted by feleft 
parties of both fexes, as the ladies do not 
ufe coffce-houfes. The former have no 
doors, but are, properly fpeaking, large 
niches provided with chairs, upon which 
indolent people keep fitting during the 
whole day. As they always ufe a certain 
cofFee-houfe by preference, where they fit 
as it were, motionlcfs, and wrapt up in 
their cloaks, they may be confidered as 
real groups belonging to Ae niches.— 
Throughout Italy people do not talk fo 
Kttle as in thefe houfes. j let us be ever 
fo fadriod againft coffee-houfe politics^ 
wemuft, however, grant that they are the 
foul of all converfations in public meet- 
ings. Forbid a topic, in which the moft 
ignwant, nay even the greateft block- 
head, thinks himfelf fomewhat conver- 
fant, and focial life will receive a deadly 
blow. 

* Private rooms where the parties lock them- 
felves up* 

Of 
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Of this truth Venke furniflics the moft 
irrefragable proof. The inhabitants are the 
moft Iprightly of all Italy, and Ihow even 
ticir cheerful temper in private focieties, 
but on places of public refort they arc 
dumb. Yet what would you have them 
j^eak, as polities are high treafon, and the 
monopoly of the fenate? Would you 
have them fpeak of commerce ? it leads 
to politics, fo does every thing referring 
to legiflaturej fo do the principal fci- 
enees, as hiftory, geography, &c. nay re- 
ligion itfelf. Thus nothing is left to the 
Venetians, but the arts, and under this de- 
nomination I comprehend only Ac theatri- 
cal arts, as the others are nowhere, as well 
as rn all other parts of Italy, upon their 
decline. Even of the former they get 
their fill during the carnival, and there re- 
i33ains nothing at all. 

I beg leave to obfervc, that the fupc- 

rior fociablenefs of the moft cultivated 

countries in Europe has no other epoch, 

Vol, I. E than 
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than the focial debates of political mat- 
ters ; nay I dare maintain^ that tjiis ia 
much derided faihion contributed to cul- 
tivation^ and that from the manifold know- 
ledge required, they in ibme reipeft 
are, and always will be the fcale of culti- 
vation among nations. Remember the 
time when the people of Athens and 
Rome interfered with public afiair$> 
when the orations of great men operated 
moft forcibly, gave new ideas and frefli 
knowledge to the ignorant, becaufe they 
were held often, and in the public market* 
When ceafed that difFufion of knowledge ? 
with the breaking in of tyranny and bar-, 
barifm, under whofe iron yoke the inha- 
bitants of Europe groaned for fo many 
centuries, till a more improved flate of 
fcience by degrees made us again poli- 
ticians. The Englifhj the moft enlight- 
ened nation on earth, as granted by Vol- 
taire, Montefquieu, Raynal, even by Lin- 
guet, are chiefly mdebted for that fuperi- 
ority to the great and adtivc interference 

with 
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with public affairs, which generates na- 
tional fpirit, which, let it be ever fo dege- 
nerate^ canndt exift without multifarious 
rtiental acconrpliflaiments. In Portugal 
and Sicily hardly any body reads newf- 
J)apers, hence the inhabitants of thefc 
"ftates look upon the proteftants as a fpe- 
cies of man-eaters; nay thoufands ofthd 
a-abblc are convinced, that the protef- 
tants, from a bodily mark, are like brand- 
*ed by God for eyerkfting damnation.— 
L.et him that wants farther proofs, caft 
his eyes upon the Eafl:, whofe flavifh na- 
tions never thought of troubling their 
heads about the affairs of their country, 
and lefe ftill about diofe of foreign ftates* 
The inhabitants of iht greateft oriental 
cities are often ignorant of the principal 
events that happen in the palace of their 
ddpots, who have, many limes, in foch 
cafes punifhed curiofity widi deathi I 
will now leave this perhaps not unfeafon^ 
abl«5^fijbje6t, - and return to Venice* 
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All the inhabitants of this city, who 
either are no plebeians, or do not wifh to 
be numbered among them, wear red 
cloaks. This commodious fafhion is 
even imitated by the foreign ambafla- 
dors. It appears like a republican uni- 
formity, though founded upon fome other 
caufc. 1 he perfon wrapt up in fuch a 
cloak, which mufl alfo muffle one half of 
the face, is dreft as incognito, and exempt 
from all marks of politenefs, which his 
ariftocratic tyrants would otherwife exa£t. 
The latter alone wear no cloaks, but ap- 
pear always in their black drefs, much 
like bed gowns {robes de ckambre) in or- 
der that no one under pretence of ig- 
norance, Ihould mi/b?havc to them.-— 
However, when they h^ve a mind to 
make night rambles without being, known, 
they uie the red cloak. Recoljcfting that 
St. Mark's place is the only one in this 
great city deftined for walking, to which 
people of every defcription refort in 
crowds, and where the poor nobles are 

encamped 
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encamped all day long, the reader muft ac^ 
knowledge the neceffity of an expedient, 
to prevent all ceremonial politenefs. 

On (blemn occafions, the nobles go 
drcfled in red, but their drefs is exaftly 
the model of the black one> and to this 
they add large wigs. If they dance ih 
that drefs, it really makes a moil droll ap- 
pearance. I was at a great ball, given in 
1775, by Pifani, one of the richeft no*- 
bles, xipon his being ele6ted to the office 
of Procurator of St. Mark's. It was a 
royal fead:, and notwithftanding the fight 
being offended by this fenatorial drefs, fo 
unfit for dancingi the ladies made fuffi- 
x:i<^nt amends, being the moft beautiful in 
Italy, and knowing how to drefs in a moft 
elegant flile. 

Befides beauty, the Venetian ladies 
boafl alfo of other graces \ they are very 
j^rightly and pleafing chatterers; their 
drefs confifls in a wear that keeps tight to 

Ej the 
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the body, and trails from behind ; over 
it they throw a large black filk veil, which 
they tie together upori the back, fo that 
face, bofbm, arms and /hape remain free, 
and from the moft taftefol way of putting 
it on, makes a moft graceful drefs. But 
all their charms are half loft, as the free 
commerce with ladies is not lawfiil to an 
Italian. The men muft ftick to the men, 
which augments the rcferve and feriouf- 
nefs of the fex, properties common to the 
whole nation. 

• St. Mark's palace is certainly the ffneft 
Gothic edifice in Europe. Its external, pe- 
culiar, and elegant ftrudlure is ftriking, and 
the internal part fplendid and majeftic— 
The great halls parade with piftures, re- 
ferring to the hiftory of the republic. One 
among them reprefents the extraordinary 
event of Frederick I. Emperor of Ger- 
many, who in 1 175 was delivered at Ve- 
nice, by Pope Alexander, from the church 
Ban, with great folemnities. That Em- 
peror, 
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pCTor, according to hiftory, is painted 
proftrate before the pope, receiving his 
abfolution. When Jofeph II. vifited this 
palace, the Venetians- out of delicacy, did 
not like to fhow him that pifture ; they 
endeavoured, therefore, to engage his at- 
tention by other ofcgedbs, but it was in 
vain, Jofeph perceived it, and being in- 
formed with the greateft moderation of 
the lubjc6t, he, finiling, exclaimed : ^^ /^w- 
pi paffati r (paft times !) There is, 
however, a thing in this palace which muft 
make a mod difagreeable impreflion upon 
an obferving traveller, it is the filthinefs of 
the Venetians, whether or not belonging 
to the palace. Every one permits himr 
felf to do his bufinefs here. Not only the 
entrance, but the very ftairs ^rt like a 
fink. Go where you will, you find 
whole rills of fl:inking water, and fmell 
its noxious exhalations. The nobles, who 
honeftly contribute their fliare, never rnind, 
and paddle through it with llfted-up 

E 4 gowns. 
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gowns. This naftlnefs fpreads as far as 
the doors of the apartments. 

Before the palace are the'fanious ftonc 
lions, with open jaws, through which the 
fpies of the ftate, or other informers of its 
inquifition let pafs their reports. The re- 
public has realized here the ideas of poets, 
who tranfport us into the golden times 
of fairies, when dragons and lions^ appa« 
rently inanimate, though moft foriiiidablej 
were the guardians of enchanted caftles. 
Even thcfe lions, in a ftrift fenfc, proteft 
the ariftocratic fenate, whofe throne is St. 
Mark's palace. Through thefc quadru- 
peds numberlefs important difcoveries have 
already been made, dangerous attempts 
ftifled in embryo, and to this very hour 
their afped ftrikes equally with fear and 
terror* 

. It is now a prevalent opinion of fbme, 

that this cuftom is abolifhed, that the 

jealous republic gets her reports by other 

* means i 
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means ; yet the f^jperfcriptlon upon thofe 
lions : '^ Denunzie fecretCy* (fecret infor- 
mations) with their communication to the 
lower department, confirms fuQiciently to ' 
what purpofe they have formerly been 
ufed, and there remains a juft doubt, 
whether this commodious cuftom ha$ 
been aboliflied. 

That part of St. Mark's place- which 
leads to the harbour, is adorned witTi pil- 
lars, the one of a beautiful granite, the 
other only of common ftone, which was 
imitated for the fake of fymmetry, becaufe 
that which was deftined to have matched 
the former, and which conTifted of gra- 
nite too, fell into the fca, through the awk- 
wardnefs of thofe who were to land it. — ^ ' 
Both had been brought over from Con- 
ftantinople, after the Venetians had taken 
that capital. Between thefe two pillars, 
which (land quite free, the malefaft<^rs arc 
executed. This throws a notion of dif- 
honour upon the fpace between them, 

E5 aod 
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and you will never fee people of genteel 
appearance^ and lefs ftill the nobles, pafs 
between them. Yet their beautiful fitua- 
tion, and the crowd, makes whole thou- 
sands min'dlefs of that fcruple j they fol- 
low the example of foreigners who pafi 
between them. 

The Ifle of Rialto Ties' amidft the great 
number of iflands, of which Venice does 
confift, and is like the centre of the Vene- 
tian ftate. Hither fled the firft families, 
who left the continent when the Vifigoths. 
made their irruption into Italy. Among 
them was Entinopus, an architeft, a na- 
tive of Cancfia, refidcnt at Padua, wha 
look refiige from thofe cruel enemies.— 
Rialto, the principal ifland in the lacunas 
(canals) was pitched upon as a refidence 
for him and his followers, who amounted 
to twenty-four families. Here Entinopus 
built a church in honour of St. James^ 
which is ftill to be feen, alfo twenty-four 
houfes, or rather cottages, for himfelf and 

his 
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his companions^ whofe progeny mofUy 
governs the republic to this day. The 
famous bridge belonging to the ifland> 
was built by Palladio, and confifts of a 
linglc arch, which goes over the great ca- 
nal* It is built of pure marUe, but its ap- 
pearance is not ornamental, becaufe the 
unpolifhed marble looks like common 
ftonej the ugly fliops that (land upon it, 
the great number of fteps which niuft be 
afcended and defcended, and many other 
things, make it the moft incommodious 
bridge that can be imagined. It owes its 
fame to a gfeat arch, whofe flcilful ftruc- 
ture cannot, however, atone for that great 
defeat — inconomodioufnefs. 

Notwithftanding the admirable fitua- 
tion of Venice, it makes no great impref- 
(ion upon a ftranger, as the infcftious 
ftink, infeparable from the place, is for 
fofne time exceeding loathfome to thofe 
who arrive. But by degrees the nerves 
of fmell are hebetated, and this exhalation 

E 6 which 
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which pervades the whole* town, becomes 
fupportable. It does not affeft health, 
which is proved by the bills of mortali- 
ly, proportionate to thofe of other 
great cities. Notwithftanding the caufe 
of the increafe of this bad fmell makes the 
fenate very uneafy i for though the canals 
be molt carefuMv cleanfed, the in- 
creafe of the mud baffles all efforts, and 
the water lowers by degrees. In many 
places we find inconteftable proofs of the 
former height of the water, which is an 
infalKWe prognojiicon of what is to come; 
Several of the learned fay, that this un- 
fortunate epoch will not exceed two hun- 
dred years. Then this fo much-admired 
city is to become defolate, our pofterity 
will go there to fee it, as we now do with 
Pompeia, untiJ the filth be all dried up^ 
and another nation, undoubtedly with other 
manners andcuftoms, and probably without 
an inquifition, will take pofleffion of the 
magnificent ruins,. 

The 
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The Roman commonwealth could not 
have been more ftriftly connefted with 
the exiftcnce of Rome, than the Venetian 
commonwealth with the city of Venice ; 
as upon the latter, conftitution, laws, the 
duration of ancient cuftoms, and political 
maxims, in fhort, every thing is builu 
pbjefts, which in no commonwealth of 
the globe underwent as litde alteration as 
herci but there has alio never been onethat 
maii^tained itfelf fo long. It is, therefore, 
natural in thefenate, to takefo extraordina- 
ry a care for the lading continuance of that 
city. Venice may be confidered b& an 
enormous ftore-fhip, to which nature and 
art have for fo many years ferved as an 
anchor. All the propofals of able archi- 
tcfts, tending to its prefervation, are care-, 
fully liftened and frequendy attended to. 
Expence in this point is no objeft. The 
chief expedients for cleanfing, now in ufe> 
are enormous machines, ikilfuUy co»* 
ftnK3:ed, which fwim upon the great 
^ canal, to carry away the fUth.. Thcfe 

means 
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ineans^ though efficient^ fall fhort of (b 
great a ptirpofe. 

Near Paleftrina, a fmall maritime town^ 
the Republic caufes a wall to be ereftcd 
within the fea, as a dike againft that for- 
midable element. The works have been 
carried on for thefe many years, and ac 
cording to the plan, the lengdi of- the 
wall is to be twelve Italian miles. A cer- 
tain traveller (Bioernftaehl) who received 
all reports, and fet them down without 
any farther reflection, fays in great 
carneft, and without omitting the leaft 
circunfiftance, that every cubic foot of 
this wall cofts no lefs than twenty, and * 
with materials about fixty zechins. The 
reader, in conformity to this aflcrtion, 
ought therefore to rej)refent to himfelf a 
high and thick wall, twelve Venetian miles 
in length, and it will produce a greater fum 
than there is gold and filver coin on earth. 
Yet I am afRired, that by this time a third 
. part of that ftupcn4ous work is finilhed> 

which. 
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tvhich, according to the learned Bioera- 
ilaetil^ muft have coil the Republic only 
the fum of a choufand millions of zechins 
within thefe twenty or thirty years. It 
is certain, however, that the expence is 
enormous, though perfeftly juftified by 
the greatnefs of the danger in which the 
ftatc feems to be involved.* 

The evil was already fb great in the 
fixteenih century, as to threaten the re- 
public with ruin. A Dominican friar 
faved the city, and by fo great a merit, 
the Senator Conaro declared him pub* 
licly the fecond founder of Venice. This 
man, even great in a friar*s frock, was 
called Giocondo ; he being not, by all, 
fufficiently. known, I will give a more 
minute account of him. He was a Ve- 
netian,, eutered the Order very early, and 
went afterwards to Rome to purfue his 
fludies*^ He learned the languages of the 

* This work was fiffl; publiflicd in 1787. Tran* 
flator. 

anci« 
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isincients, and was thoroughly verfcd 
in the claffics. Some time after he 
publiftied the works of Vitruvius and 
Vegetius> with plates and commentaries 
of his own. ^His labour difplayed his 
great genius for architefture, of which he 
foon exhibited a ftriking fpecimen. The 
great ftonc bridge at Verona was in dan- 
ger of being deftroyed by the river 
Addigio J they knew not how to fccure 
the arches. Giocondo faid he had found 
the beft means in the commentaries of 
Ca^far. He therefore made ufe of the 
fame method which was adopted by that 
great general, in building a bridge over 
the Rhone. Giocondo's enterprize fuc- 
cceded and built his fame. Lewis XII. 
King of France fent for him to Paris, 
where, among other bridges, he built that 
of Notre Damt, which may ffill be feen to 
this very hour. Soon after he dki the 
above-mentioned great (crvicc to his 
countiy. The waters oCtbeBrepta brought 
continually fand and filch into the canals^ 

which. 
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which increafed to fuch a degree^ that ir 
. was apprehended they would IbOn be un- 
, fit for navigation. Giocondo had a canal 
dug, which conduded one part of the 
waters towards Chioggia, and caufcd the 
other to ftrcam with fuch rapidity into the 
lacunaSy {o as to eieanfe them entirely. 
One time, when the bridge of Kialto^ 
befides many others, were accidentally 
deftroycd by fire, Giocondo was dcfired 
to tendet: new plans for rebuilding diem i 
he did fo, but thicy were not attended to. 
This negleft .made him fret to fuch ft 
degree, that he left his country foon after, 
artd '^ent to Rome, where he died in an 
advanced age, after having diredted the 
building of St. Teter*s, in concert widx 
Raphael and Sangallo. 

The great number 'of bridges which 
join the iflands together, are all fingle 
arched, and without ballullrade or rails. 
It is rem'arkable, that people are drowned 
fo very rarely ; this chiefly arifes be* 

caufe 
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-caufe the Venetians, like the Italians in 
general, are very little given to drunkcn- 
nefs; an admirable quality in this city, 
where the inhabitants are bereft of fo 
many amufements. You will find here 
grown people who have never feen a horfe 
in their lives ; there are ibme, however,ufcd 
in riding fchools. Thofe of the people 
who never have been on the continent 
have ho notion of coaches, waggons, cartSj 
ploughs, gardens and a hundred other 
things that feem quite infeparable froiini 
the culdvation of a nation^ 

The republic pofleiTes, in a fmall dif^ 
trift, Ibme very confiderable towns, viz. 
Padua, Verona, Vincenza, Bergamo, and 
Brefcia. Padua, which has been cele- 
brated for fo many ages for her power, 
and as a feat of learning, exhibits now a 
difmal image of change and inftability to 
the eye of the traveller: the wretched 
ftate of this town beggars all defcription. 
To and fro you will find rriagnificent 

churches 
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churches and palaccs> monui'nents of its 
former flourilhing ftatc; but they are 
either fituate in the fields, or in narrow 
windings and dirty ftreets, which bafHed 
all the Ikili of Paliadio, fo much exerted 
here by that great mafter. In thofe ob- 
fcure ftrects you fee the poor, ragged, 
pale^ and enuciated inhabitants^ who, 
like as many fpe(5lres> ieem to haunt 
thofe walls. Add to this the drefi--*the 
men being wrapt up in frightful cloaks ; 
the great number of monks, who are to 
be nrvet here in whole groups j and the 
numerous convents, which continually 
ftun the ears by the tolling of their bells : 
in Ihort, you find here nothing but what 
degrades humanity, and difpels fbcial 
plcafures. Ignorance has fixed her chief 
refidence in this town, which goes by the 
name of the learned (La dotta). Super- 
ftitioii' is not fb great in Naples as in 
Padua^ whofe inhabitants have continually 
the tomb of St. Anthony before their 
eyes. The reverence Ihewn to that faint 

is 
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is fo great;, that in general he only g6cs 
by the name of The Saint (i I Santo). The 
church dedicated to him, is one of the 
moft fplendid in Italy, and was built by 
the celebrated Nicola da Pifa. It is 
chiefly remarkable for its moft beautiful 
bas reliefs, which, for the moft part, are 
the work of Nicola himfelC and repre- 
fent the miracles of that faint, and his 
preaching to the fifties. Notwithftanding 
the poverty of this city,, great treafures 
have been laviftied upon the tomb of the 
faint. Thefe treafures furpafs by far 
thofe of Prague and Naples, which may 
be feen at the tombs of St. Nepomocenc 
and St. Januarius. 

ft 

There reigns a very ftrange cuftom at 
Padua, which is.alfo ufual in fome places 
in Lombardy. If a man cannot pay his 
debts, and is othtrwife io poor, as not to 
be worth five lir£S,* he may free himfelf 

♦ An Italian coin. " 

from 
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from all the demands of his creditors. By 
expofing formally, before the court of 
juftice, his great poverty. But with this 
declaration is connefted a ceremony fo 
extremely fhameflil, that people have 
rarely recourfe to that expedient. It con* 
fids in the debtor's being obliged to fit 
down, for one hour, with his nude pofie- 
riors upon a ftone Handing before the 
Townhoufe, and to be looked at in this 
pofture by the people, all the while he 
is furrounded by the fbirrs. As this cere- 
mony is looked upon as the very verge of 
infamy, and is as bad. as if in other coun- 
tries a man is )3randed with a red*hot iron, 
it. takes place very rarely, it wouH 
otherwife be a daily Ihow in fo poor a town 
as Padua, and lofc, of cpurfe, its efFed. 

Vincenza is the native townof Palladio, 
which he alfo embellifhed with niagnifi* 
cent l)uilding^. No monument of his 
is more remarkable than the Olympic 
theatre, which he built here at the defirc 

of 
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of a learned fociety, that went by the name 
of theOlympian, andwifhedfora niodelof a 
theatre of the ancients. Palladio took 
for pattern the theatre of Marcellus at 
Rome, and carried on his undertaking 
in a moft excellent manner; unfortu- 
nately, however, he departed life before 
the building could be completed, and its 
neceflary ornaments added. It was after- 
wards continued by Scamozzi^ who ma- 
naged it very unikilfully. Thi^ edifice 
remains, however, the greateft ornament 
- of the town. Palladio wrote commentaries 
upon Vitruvius, Caelar^ and Pdybius. But 
thefe works were nevei* printed, and lay, 
perhaps, buried in fome private library. 

Notwithftanding the fmall extent of 
the Venetian territories, the cunning of 
, the fineft politics arc made ufe of in go- 
vern! i^ them. . Towns adjacent to one 
another arc treated in a very different 
inanner--N.a policy unparalleled in other 
European fbites. Vincenza and Berga- 

mo. 
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tao, the former of which fubmitted freely 
to the republic, and the latter inhabited 
by an unruly and defperate fet of people, 
who are the moft egregious banditti of 
all Italy, are treated with great lenity. 
This lafting gratitude towards^ Vincenza, 
refiedts honour upon the fenate ; and it is 
alfo, among all towns, the moft addidted 
to the fenatorial fway. With refpedt to 
Bergamo, the republic is not aduated by 
gencrofiiy but by fear. The fituation of 
that place, the charafter of the inhabi- 
tants, who are often found on the high- 
way in troops and well armed, carrying 
fmgggled goods, render neceflary the in- 
dulgence of a weak ftate. The fame 
lenity is extended to the town of Brcfcia, 
on account of its fituation upon the fron- 
tiers of Milan. But the treatment of 
' Verona is quite different, as they know 
it is. very avcrfe to the Venetian con- 
flitution, and prefers and wifhes to be 
governed by the houfe of Auftria, 
whole ftates are bordering upon the dif- 

tridt 
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trift of Verona. The fmall imperial 
town of RoveredOi fituate at a fmall dif* 
tancc from here, whofe .flouriftiing 
commerce continually ftarts among the 
Veronefe, the idea of what their town 
might be^under fuch a fceptre, jufti- 
fies ftill more its difinclination to the 
ariftocratic government. For this reafon, 
this city is treated without the fmallefl: 
fcnfe of indulgence, as a place, whofc 
period of fubjedion is looked upon as un-- 
certain. 

When the late emperor pafled through 
Verona in 177 1, a feaft was given him, 
perhaps the only of its kind, and it ftruck 
iiim with a moft fudden furprize. It was 
merely a bull-fight, but exhibited in 
the Roman amphitheatre, whofe infide, as 
is well known^ retains ftill the ancient 
ftrttdhire, and is carefully prefervcd. It 
is called the Jrena. Of all Roman 
antiquities, whofe remains areftiU extant 
in fo many countries, none has withftood 

. time 
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time fo much than this memorable edifice. 
Its form is oval> and the ftrufture fimilar 
to the Colifeum at Rome: its length 
464 feet, and the breaddi 367. It majr 
contain 22006 IpeAators. 

The late emperor beheld this amphi- 
theatre With admiration ; afterwards the 
governor of the town invited him to a 
play. The preparaticms were concealed 
from the emperor ; he was cdndudbed to 
that entrance which was the leaftcrowded by 
the people. Not expefting to fee any 
thmg uncommon ; he mounted the old 
Roman ftairs, and quite of a fudden pafled 
through an opening to his featj where he 
faw, in fo fmail a fpace, all the inhabitants 
of the town and the neighbouring villages, 

* 

who filled the amphitheatre from the bot- 
tom to the very top : immediately they 
aJl rofe, and received Jofeph with to uni- 
verlal clapping of hands and burfts of ap* 
plaufe — a fight which quite enraptured 
the monarch. 

Vol. I. F Of 
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Of all the cities in the Vraetian terri- 
tory, Padua, whofe wretched ftate has 
been dcfcribed above, feels moft the mis- 
fortune of an oppreflive -govemnicnt. 
The higheft impofts, the moft rigorous 
laws, inexorable punifhment in cafe of 
petty offences, and hinderance froni aH mea- 
fures to forward the welfare of the place. 
Hence fprings the extreme poverty of that 
city, to which, in {)oint oi extent, few arc 
equal in Italy, and whofe population 
amounts to forty tboufknd ibuk. Thus 
Venice avenges the trouUes aod dabge^s^ 
which Padua, once flourilhing and inde* 
pendent, caufed her for fo many centuries. 

In the ^refent political balance of Eu- 
rope, Venice lofes every confideration ; 
and her long-preferved independence is 
only founded upon the moderation of 
the powerful neighbour, who has her 
fate in his own hands./ 
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SECT. IV. 

yiihAVk^'^MAnners of the Mlanefe. — JVi>- 
bUily. — l/yat of a Country Life.^^Neiv 
theatre. -'^^atbedral. — Stk Charles Boro- 
mus.^-'^ Sardinian Court. — • Piedmont. — 

. Character of tJfePiedmontefe.-^FlouriJhing 
State of Piedntont.^-^overnment. — iViz- 

. ^^s-^f^Utary State of Sarditria. — Paral^ 
lei between its Troops. — Riyal Revenue. 
^-^Parma.-^^Placenza. — Ferrara. — Bo^ 

- bgna^-'-^Thifts rarely committed in Italy ^ 

. and the\reafmwhy ^----^Bolognefe Nobili- 
My 4'. — Univerfity. — River Rubi/oru "^ '^ 
Jncona.-^^Loretto^. — The Holy Houfe.--^ 
Fanaticifm of a great German Princefs. 

NO part of Italy is more like a gar- 
den than Lombardy. That fine 
country is the nioft populated and moft 
Oihfvated. Milan, its capital, is, after 

F 2 Rome, 
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Rome, the great eft city in Italy : it is, 
however, not populous enough in propor- 
tion to its extent. From the moft ancient 

k 

records this city was remarkable for con- 
tinually changing its governors. The 
manners of the difFefent ruleps have niade 
iifipreflion upon thofe of the inhabitants, 
who diftinguifli themfelves fixnn all other 
Italians. What is hardly perceptible ia 
fingle individuals, becomes ftriking here 
in all. The Spaniards have left them a 
kind ofgrdndezza, which is chiefly pecu- 
liar to the nobility. The French, by 
their contipual wars, have refined the 
focial toH of the Milanefe, promoted the 
intercourfe with the fair lex, and intro- 
duced, in general, a certain degree of 
focial virtue, predominant no where elfe 
in Italy : the Auftrians taught them hof- 
pitality and good nature, which they 
brought them from Vienna, the - empq^ 
rium of thit godlike virtue^ 

A great 
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: A great deal, of good was done during 
the wife adminiftration of count Firmian. 
His ^owerjwas very great, yet no nirnifter 
€orfd)ever nodke better ufe of it than he 
did; Bren^the haughtj^ n6t>les acquiefced 
in his condufl-, and entertained the highcft 
regard for him; [TKefcnoblcs/ both* nu- 
merous and rich, are unco|;nmonIy fond 
of pbmpi- arid {hew it in beautiful car- 
riages, 'k gres^t nuhiber of horfcs, and 
running fbotmen/^The latter conflder 
Milan as. the only fchool for their art,' and 
fupply not:only-agreat part, of Italy, but 
alfo the' ibuthcrn'iprovinoes of Germany; 
The wages 6f thefe creatures are naturally 
Ihiall ih a place which is their ftaple, 'and 
\^hich abounds with them 5 for this reafon, 
many a fingle nobleman keeps three, 
four, or nibre of them. Their chief duty 
is* to accompany their lord to the Corfi, 
a 'public walk where the nobility meet 
every day, if the weather is fair, not to 
walk about, but to ride up and down in 
their carriages. No converfitfon takes 

F 3 place. 
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place, except a few words^ when the car* 
riages meet one another. The only in- 
tent of thefe walk-riders is to ice, or 
rather to be feen. This abfard recreation 
is common to all the great cities of Italy* 

The Mjlanefe nobility alio difSnguifh 
themiekes hjr their fondnefi of a nirai 
life I iafiunmerj the firft families l^iiro 
the capital^, and fpend the greateft jmt of 
diat fine ieafon, and' the whole autumn 
on their beautiful country feats, which are^ 
for the moft j^art, fituated in a charming 
difbri£fc called M>nte di Briamuu One part 
of thefe country feats goes by the nanie 
of CapuciuaSy becaufe they are built upon 
the plan of the Milanefe convents of Ca^ 
puchins. They have a great number of 
little rooms in form of cells, deftined for 
the reception of their friends, who, vk 
great numbers, travel from one Cafmcina 
to another, and enjoy thofe hoipi table 
conveniencics. 

The 
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The new theatre at Milan is looked 
tipon as the largeft and fineft in all Italy> 
but in the nennoteft part of the houfe, it is 
impoflible either to fee or to hear. The 
boxes of the nobility are a^ large as 
apartments, and furnilhed moft fumptu- 
oufly: with valuable tapeftry, chandeliers, 
looking^glafleS) and ibphas, according to 
the taftc ai^ means of the proprietor^ 
which diverfity has a very fine efitdb: 
each box has a private clofet adjoining to it^ 
feme of tbcnt have two. When the theatre 
was firft builtj the fubfcciption for the 
ri^t OT; property of a boxj aniountedjto 
two^ three^ and Ibme to four thoufand 
fcudi. But the annual fubfcriptions for 
the benefit of the aftors is but trifling. 
I faw here the fineflt theatrical decorations 
I ever beheld in Italy : they belonged 
to a ballet, intitled Cleopatra, in- which, 
inftead of dancing, they jumped. I never 
faw a more wretched pantomime, repre- 
fenting an heroical fubjeft: it was the 
greateft parody upon that event fo famous 

F 4 in 



in hiftory, which, by the death of Cleo- 
patra and Antohy, gave a new governor 
to the world. The artift had made ufc 
of all his art to conduft the fpeftator's 
mind into the fubterranean vaults of 
Alexandria, and he fucceeded mod won-* 
derfully. But the grimaces of the tum- 
blers did away the fhort illufion^ which in 
^ well-afked tragedy, would have beea 
laftiiig and enrapturing. 
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The io much-cdebrated cathedral has 
nothing ftriking : its chief excellence con-* 
fifts in a great number of ftatues, and aT 
freafure of marble. They are contihually 
working af it, not fo much to complete 
the building, as to repair what has fallen. 
The infidc of the church, or rather the 
buiMing, fuch as it is now, was already 
compteted in the fifteenth century by 
Cezariani, after the famous architeft, 
Bramante, the matter of the great Ra- 
phael, had examined the ftrudure. 

' The 
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The tmelar faint of Milan is St. Charles 
Boromeus. If there is one in the Ronian 
legend worthy of relpeft, it is certaixily 
this faint, who, befxdes his piety and 
godlinefs, acquired a juft tide to the reve- 
rence 6f his countrymen, by andoft aftive 
life/ full of beneficence and generous 
deeds, the efFe6ts of which are felt to this 
very day.. His riches enabled hinr^ to 
make many foundations, and to .perform 
a number of noble' deeds. At the early 
age of twenty-two. he„.w^ created arch- 
bifliop, and died in his forty-fccond year. 
His death was the defpair of all Milan. 
The fame of the deceafed, the entreaties 
of his fellow-citizens, and the liberalities 
of his -opulent friends,' *made the papal 
lee recede from a cuftom, which will not 
fnfFer a faint to be canonized till fifty years 
after his deceafe. His name, however, 
graced the Roman legend after a fpace of 
thirty years. His tnotJier was then living, 
Ihe was a -lady of a very 'advanced age, 
and fhkred the pfeafure,. which has never 

F 5 been 
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been the lot of a chriftian woman> to fee 
her ion. reverenced on th.o altars of 
churches, and genuflections made before 
his ibrine. 

In 1756 the MSS. works of Bramante 
upon architefture, painting, and the arts 
in general, were found in a private library. 
They were written in Italian, and I doubt 
whether they are tranflated. 



PIEDMONT. 

The Sardinian court enjoys loiig fince 
the glory of being a pattern in politics, 
finances, and military affairs^ Indeed the 
crown, which this little ftatc acquired by 
all the arts of politics, and the refpedtable 
appear-uice it kept up ever fuice, arc 
proofs of an excellent policy. Such a 
fyftem wanted a great number of troops, 

and 
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and to maintain them a well ordained ftate 
oeconomy, all which are found here. The 
icing himfelf is a great oeconomift^ and 
his court diftinguifties itfelf by an excel- 
lent parfimony. The nobility are in no 
great city of Italy, as poor as they are 
here, for this realbn they are content with 
fmall perquifites. Their minifters, refi- 
dent at foreign courts, are treated in pro- 
portion, for inftance, the envoys to Hol- 
land and G^noa have no more than three 
thoufand^rix dollars per annum. 

No nobleman dares travel without cx- 
prels leave from the king; he muft alfo 
obtain the latter to enter foreign fervicc. 
To lend money out of the country is en- 
tirely prohibited* The nobility is fale- 
able as in all other parts of Italy. If a 
foreigner defires to fettle in the country^ 
he muft go through the formality of na-* 
turalization, and take the oath of fidelity 
and allegiance. 

* • 

F 6 The 
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The charafter of the Piedmontefc is rc^ 
markable for a gravity/ fo uncommon to 
other Italians. It is a fmgular circum- 
ftance, that Piedmont neither in ancient 
nor modem times, as far as the annals of 
that country can be traced, has ever pro*- 
duced a poet, nor was there ever an im- 
provi/atore (extempore poet) born here. — ■> 
They are even reproached with infenfibi- 
lity at the fight of the moft beatitiful pic- 
tures of Arioft and TafTo, produftions 
which enrapture other Italians. They 
have neverthelefs cultivated fome fciences 
with no inconfiderable fuccefe, viz. ma- 
thematics, phyfic and law. But their ar- 
tifts cannot keep pace with thofe of otlier 
Italian provinces ^ yet theypafs for th« 
beft gamefters in Europe. 

The nobility being poor, and not fond 
of fciences, every nobleman flocks to the 
military ftandard. Their ignorance is for 
great, that few among them can fpeak 
Italian with propl*iety, and fmaller ftill is 

the 
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the number of thofe whofe under0an4 La- 
tin. The other gentry follow their exam* 
pie, for this reafon Piedmom: belongs to 
the fuperlative of Italian bigotry. They 
alfo diftinguifh their charafter, aS great 
admirers of the French, inveterate enemies 
of the Genoefe, and defpifers of all other 
Italian races, who, on that head, do not 
negled: to be even >^ith them* 

Otherwife the people of Piedmont pafr 
for the Gafcons of Italy. It is true,, that 
they make too much of their own good 
qualities, though well founded in other re- 
ipe<^s. Their country is as much the 
mod flourilhing in Italy, as it excels 
other ftates in aftivity and induftry. The 
fame may be faid of the good order which 
reigns in all the branches of adminiftra^ 
tion ; even their police, fo bad in other 
provinces in Italy, becomes remarkable, 
though fubjeft to very great defe6ts.— * 
Thus among many other things, the ca- 
pital, for ipftancejis not lighted at night. 

They, 
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They, however, praftife cleanlinefs, 9 
thing fo rare beyond the Alps, and the 
king fets the example in his own palace. 
The uniformity of buildings feems to be 
at home here, and the ftrufhire of the 
capital is a pattern, which happily has no( 
been imitated any where elfe ; for in fpite 
6f its being ftriking at firil;, it never &ils 
to difguft foon after. In the ftreet of the 
Po, the fineft; in Turin, the houfes are all 
of one height, which undoes all that can 
pleafe the eye. 

The flouriihing ftate of Piedmont^ de- 
pends chiefly upon the filk trade. The 
Englifh alone purchafe annually a quan- 
tity of filk, which amounts to aoo,oooU 
fterling, and moftly pay for it in ready mo- 
ney, becaufe the duty on Engliih commo- 
dides is (o high, diat they may be looked 
upon little better than prohibited. Should 
the Engliih one day be able to find a bet- 
ter market for purchafing that article, the 

trade 
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trade of Piedmoat would not only folFer a 
mortal Wow, buj it would totally put a 
period to it$ fldijrifliirig flate> 

The tobacco nftanufafturcs belcw!^ e<*- 
clufively to the king ; hence this com- 
modity is fold very dear, and the lawi 
againft fmugglers are cruel to an extreme. 
He that carries on the tobacco trade fc- 
credy, is condemned to the galliBS foi^ 
life. 

Notwithftanding the fuperiOTity of ad» 
miniflxation in this country, public and 
expenfive undertakings arc rarely counte- 
nanced. For inftance, a bridge oyer the 
river Var^ and a highway from Nizza to 
Genoa, would fave travellers the trouble 
of paffing the Alps> and make them prc^ 
fer fuch a road, which wouW lac far mora 
commodious, and contribute to reiidoi 
Nizza ftill more flouriflring. 
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This city is a great deal vifited by the 
Englifli, andbelides the commerce infilk, 
the refidence of thofc travellers is the 
chief refource of its inhabitants. Not- 
withfta*iding this, the convenicncy of fuch 
affliient guefts is little confulted, though 
Aey> often refidc here fix months, nay 
Ibme for whole years, for the benefit of 
dieir- health* There are no private fur- 
niihed lodgings to be got, and ftr^ngers 
are forced to rent whole houfes, defliitr^te. 
of all furniture. The fine climate of the 
country is cnoftly owing to the Alps, which 
border uppn. the fea, forming an am-: 
phithcatre, which encompaffes the whole 
diftri^t, an^ keeps off the north winds. 

X 

r , 

In 1744 a battle was fought at a fmall 
dift^nce from Nizzaj between the united 
French and Spanifli armi^s^ and a large 
bcdy of Sardinian troops polled upon 
fteep heights. The allies were , repulfed 
with the lofs of four thoufand men. Upon 
the Piedmontefc pegfants burying the 
a • dead; 
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dead, they found a great number of Spa- 
niih foldiers, that had been circumcHed ; 
this confirms die report, that Spain is ftill 
full of unknown jews, who arc very numc-; 
rous among all claflfes .of people, arid w^ar 
the mark of chrifti«n4 only for fear of the 
inquifition. 

P.ef)J)lc.uiiia}Iy entertain very unjuft no- 
tions about .thi power of jth^ ftate, and 
many ncwf^iper writers, ^'when the topic 
19 about alliances, ufe to add the King of 
Sardinia, as requifitc to prefervc the ba- 
lance amo^ ' Ae powers of Europe j a 
frince, wJbo ^without. fubfldies, and. after 
•having put a . proper garrifon in all his 
forticfles, haS^but.a few thoufand men to 
form a camp. This error proceeds from 
the predominant prejudice of .the excel- 
lence of the Sardinian troops. A man of 
competent judgement will find them in faft, 
but little better than other Italian foldiers. 
They neither diftingiiifh themfclvcs by 
martial fpirit, nor by high notions of ho- 
nour. 
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now, lefs ftili by manoeuvres and the 
knowledge of the tadics, but by their ex- 
terior alone. They have a certain order 
and regularity unknown to the military of 
other Italian ftates : to this muft be ad^ 
ded pundhial payment. The great num- 
ber of fortrefles are the natural caufcs of that 
order, which gave to many a traveller the 
higheft notions of the military fldll of the 
Piedmonteie, eipecidly when they com-^ 
pared them wkh their neighbours; tins 
great number of fortrefles makes alio ma«» 
ny an officer apply to, and excel in die 
art of fortification ; yet ail diis cannot 
entitle the Sardinian troops, to whom I 
cannot deny courage, to the epithet of 
excellent I and I believe, that the whole 
army of his Sardinian Majefty, which'do«8 
not exceed much twenty fhoufand men, 
would hardly dare to face long, and in 
the open field, the daily parade of Berlin. 
Many will look upon the exprcflion of 
the parade of Berlin as a hyperbola. ^ 
would be unbecoming, an author, who 

aims 
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aims . to be ; true in his judgements^ to 
make ufe of figuratives in ferious fubjcfts, 
when a confidemble ftate is the queftioo. 
Therefore I declare to have written down* 
the abovefespreflTion after a mature deli** 
hefatsort* .<Thc reader ought only ti 
knoir. what the parade of Berlin confifts 
of:, it mak^ the greaiiefl: part of die moft 
ntoierbus garrifiMi in £urppe> which is 
daify a£femblBd in a great nuniber of de^ 
tadhments. Thofe detachments^ if utiited^ 
prefent a confidemble corps^ which 10 
point q£ mioibecs al€»ne> mi^ have de^ 
cidedia former nges^ the fk&e of whoiis 
provinces upon the fiekl of luttle. The 
g^rriion itfetf confift^ of thaft felefik rcgi- 
mentSj whom all nations unanimoufly de-^ 
q^e the beft warrior^in the world. 

So much for my juftifkjftioti, . by which 
I endeavour to make : it * q^pear, that I 
haVe not undervalued the iraiy of the 
king of Sardinia, which however re- 
^ular> is at prefent unaccufhamecr td 

war. 
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war> and m many refpefts deficient in mi^- 
IJtary aecomplifhinents. Notwithftand- 
ing, this nibnardi is a confiderable ally 
for any prince whd is ' engaged in war in 
the nordicrn partsbf haifrj lafpitcofthe- 
linaHnels of his)army,.he is not eaiy to be' 
overcome, on account of the great n\mi- 

• ber of ibrtrefles in the country, which w3l 
ofcen fruftrate, to a conqtierar,) ail the ad* 
vaht%es he mayhto^^-gairibcf in the o^ 
^idi; jiti i^ theie' librtr^fes' which render 
the king of Sardinia the teoft fofnnida- 
ble prince x)F Italy, but this is nothing in 
die balaiaccHDf political Europe. Infpiteof 

. thfc ^fmali jHUmber df^ie^ardinian ttidop^, 
tHjcre were 1 feventy^genemls among them 
about four yeatis ago. 

r • • • < 

I . \ • • ' - ■ • • 

Though the title of a King implies a 
much dignified mekfting, ^ It does n6t add 
chKirballeftincreafetb Ms* |)ower, whicH 
fokly depends upon the value of his ftates. 
The kingdom oF Sardinia of itfelf, fetches 
hardly any thing to the royal treafure, as 
.... its 
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ks fmall revenues will harcjly reach to drf* 
fray the civil and military exigencies* The 
iame is $o bib fa id of SaVoy, fo that every 
thing comes from Piednaont; hence it 
may be faid,,that die. dukis miintains die 
king, The revenues of this coiihtry arc 
very confidefable^ but not fo itiUch.as to 
enable the king to a£t. a part of- hi9.:owa 
upon tlie political theatre of EufPpte.TIw 
royal revenues in general, do. not exceed 
fi^e millions pf rix dollars^ and the poptw 
lation of Piedmont does not quite amount 
to 15,00,000 fouls. ' ' 



PARMA AND PLACE NZ A. 

. THE fertility fo peculiar to all Lorn- 
bardy is alfo to be mi5t with in the dut- 
chics of Parma and Placwza, . fituated io 
the centre of the country. Neither popu- 
lation nor induftry are . very great he«/ 
but Ac Spanilh money is the more abun- 
dant. 
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dant. Whut diftinguifhes Parma' ftt^ the 
mafter-pieces of Corregio, which embel- 
liih die altars and palaces. Proud of the 
vorks of that great artift, the people of 
this towftdo not care to Ihine in other msy 
and arcfaite6h>re is gmatly negiefted* He 
chat confiders this city for its antiquity^^ 
extent> population^ and as the refidence 
of aprioce^ muft be aftoni(hed to find (6 
basil a number of peaces and churches^ 
which are h mim^x>u8 throughout Itafy% ^ 

The celebrated opera houie of this 
place is the ftudy of all architeds, for it 
has the very peculiar property, that every 
word Ipoken at the greateft diftance of its 
enormous circumference, is heard in every 
part of the audience with equal loudnels* 
The rules of found, with which we are 
ftill but litde acquainted, cann6t hafve 
bedn the guide of the mafter who btiilt 
this houfe 5 it may not, therefore, be 
wrong to iuppofe, that fbme latent acci- 
dental caufe has produced this efTeft. It 

IS 
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is incontcftably die largcft theatre in Eu- 
rope, btit the extratrdinary expences re* 
quifite for aAing a play, has not made it 
ferve its purpofe for thefc forty years and 
upwards* 

The want of (lately edifices in Parma is 
moft abundantly made MP in the fo thinly 
populated city of Placenza. It is, witih* 
out contradidion, the fineft of all Lorn* 
bardy. No one wB fcx^c upon it as a 
provincial town, but hold it to be the refi* 
dence of fome great monarch. The houfe 
of Farnefe, which formerly refided here 
with kir^ly iplendor^ left every .where be- 
hind traces of its love of arts and magnifi* 
cence* Here we fee long and wide flreets 
filled with fuperb palaces and public edi-* 
flees, and fquares embellifhed with foun- 
tains. Upon the principal iquare there 
V)C two equeffarian ftatues of the famous 
general Alexander Farnefe, and his fon 
Ranuccio, admired by. every coxuioUIeur, 
as oiafter-^ieces of art. The churches 

I arc 
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arc alio replete with, the prodnftions of 
great mailers^ fuch a%CarrachQ3 Guerchi-^ 
nOy and others. 

It was in the vicinity of this town, that 
the famous cardinal Alb^roni fpent in rc- 
tireoient tht latter part of his life, after 
having, aftod fo fliining d part in Eu- 
rop^, . ; 



F E R R A R A. 

A TRAVELLER is terrified, when 
npon leaving the town of Lombard/ he 
enters Ferrara, which belongs to the 
pope. This large and well-built place 
appears as if its inhabitants had been fwept 
away by lame peftilential Icourge^ It is-* 
fuH of beiautifdl palaces, and elegant pub- 
Kc cftinccs, bat sill defolate. It might be 
well to write • upon' the gates, 4his town 
is t0 he Uu Hiftorjr tells us, that it was 

for* 
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formerly in a flourifliing ftate of popula- 
tion, but now there remains but the build- 
ings. The fight of people is rare, and 
hundreds of houfes ftand empty j it would 
bp difficult to find a more cogeht proof of 
the fatal confequences of a bad govern- 
ment. Travellers fcldom ftay long, but 
hafte away as fooiT as they have paid their 
tribute of reverence to the memory oi the 
immortal poet Ariofto,whofe tomb is hcare. 
Taflb tpo wrote his excellent poem in 
this place. Thus Ferrara can boaft of 
the enviable honour, that two extraordi- 
nary poems, rcfervcd for immortality, 
took birth within her walls. 

The inhabitants, uot excluding the 
Toweft plebeian, have the liberty of wear- 
ing a fword. This egregious prerogative 
makes all journeymen exercife them&lves 
in fencing, hence Ferrara fupplies all 
neighbouring provinces with fencing- 
matters. 

« 
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BOLOGNA. 

NOT far from here lays Bologna^ a 
city in a much better condition, becaofe 
its government is not quite papal* This 
great and populous place is remarkable as 
the only one in all Europe,' which main- 
tarns a republican form of government un- 
der a fovereign prince.* The power of 
the Roman legate, who refides here as go- 
vernor, with a great deal of iplendor, and 
has life guards, and a court of his own, 
is very njuch circumfcribed, becaufe al- 
moll every thing depends upon the fenata. 
The latter fend their ambaflador to 
Rome, who has the fame prerogatives as 
the minifters of other powers. The fitua« 
tion of the city of Bologna, and its great 

*' Keafcbatel cannot in the leaft be comptred- 
to it by perfons who are acquainted with the con- 
ftitution of tlus principality. 
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diilance from the territories of the pope, 
are the caufes of her enjoying her own liber • 
ties, which the pope cannot take away^***- 
He would be as little able to fecure him- 
iclf the poflcffion of Ferrara, flioiild the 
houfc d'Efte expofe its well-founded pre- 
tenfions to this principality* 

The nobility are very numerous here, 
becaufe thofe popes who were natives of 
Bojogna,, created ever fo manjf princes, 
marquiffes, and counts of their narive 
place. In few European cities people 
live fo -extravagantly* It may be faid, 
th^ Bologna is the ftaple of fenfual plea- 
fures, of mufic and devotion ; becaufe the 
latter paired with fupcrftition is infepara- 
ble in Italy from adiflblute courfe of life. 
Each ftreetsrorner has an altar, each ai- 
,tar an image, and each Image works its 
^niracles. This, as well as many other 
cities in Lombardy, has covered porticos 
on both fides of the ftreets j though they 
l&eep oflfthe fun and rain, they, however, 

G 2 cauic 
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caufe a deal of mifchief : they deform 
the ftreets and make them narrow, hide 
the beauties of architefture, which are loft 
to the eye, and on that account the mid- 
dle pavement is totally neglefked, and 
filled with a perpetual mud. The porticos 
likewife turn out very dangerous during 
night, in fuch towns as are not lighted, 
and give free play to murderers and rob- 
bers. The former are more freqiiently to 
be met with than the latter. I have ta- 
fcen pains to fearch the caufe of this, it 
being the cafe all over Italy, a country 
where poverty prefles fo hard, and where 
banditti may be hired for a trifle.— r 
There is no other reafon, but becaufe the 
the thief and robber, by his father confef- 
for, is ftrongly exhorted to make reftitu- 
tion of the ftolen property, and fufpended 
from abfolution till fuch. time as he has 
made it ; whereas the aflaflin, whether 
fentenced to die, or to the gallies, or^fet 
at liberty, receives, without any difficulty, 
and in the beft formj a free remifllon of 

the 
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the mod heinous crime that fuUi^s hu- 
man nature. 

Bologna has a great treafure of paint- 
ings, and other works of art ^ but the pa- . 
laces and churches have but little to en- 
gage attention. The beft, if compa- 
red to thofe of Rome, Florence, Genoa, 
and Venice, are downright bad^ except 
that of St. Petronius, in which the famous 
meridian of Caflini may be feen, and 
which was again repaired about the middle 
of this century. Bologna is the niart of 
all Italijin muficians, caftratos, and come- 
, dians, out of employ. Application is 
made hither from: all countries, for peo- 
ple of that defcription. The mufical 
performances in churches are very fre- 
qutnt here. The Bolognefe theatres can' 
I be reckoned among the beft in Italy, and 

are the cheapeft in Europe. 

Bologna boafts of being the moft an- 
cient univerfity in Europe, and of pof- 
fcffing men of greater learning than Pa- 

G J dua> 
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dua, Pavia, and Sienna : I Ihall not enter 
into the merits of this pretcnfion. The 
better fort of people in Bologna are repu- 
ted as more addifted to reading of books 
than other Italians. Bologna derived its 
greateft fplendor in our times from the 
three fifters Zanotti, who were all poct- 
effes, and from the cclebra^tcd Laura 
Baffi, who at the early age of eighteen^ 
received the doftor's hat, and rfadlefi* 
tores. 

The eflabKfhmeht which goes by'the 
name of the Bologriefe Inftitute, and is fo 
miich extolled in Italy > confifts of a vaft 
colleftion of what-belongs to each fcience 
or aft in particular. It is properly Ipeak- 
ing ^ Cyclopoedia of the fenfes. The li- 
brary contains rare things, the principal o£ 
which confift in folios of natural hiftory> 
wherein the produdtions of the three 
reigns of nature are mafterly painted in 
colours. To it belongs alfo a cabinet of- 
natural hiftory, an aftronomical obferva- 

tory> 
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UjfY, an anatomical theatre^ and all kinds 
of models of art, &c. 

Pope liambertini^ a Bolognefe, who^ 
died in 1758, is the founder of this ^<Ju- 
fcum, and neither fpared money nor p^i|^ 
to complete it : his intention was not o^Iy 
to do a good fervice to the univerfity:, 
but even to bring it into a jnoft flojiirifli-r 
ing ftate. This intention was certa^ly.e;x- 
cellent.; hut a great deal more is requii;ed 
tp ipread knpwjedge, or rather to plant it 
in .a foil where it cannot thrive. A modern 
writer very ingenioufly obferves, that the 
tree of fcience has a quite different growth 
fipm the trees, in a pleafure garden. In, 
Bjolqgna.this. outward ftiow is a real b^u- 
ble;. nor did ever fage.ftep forth frpm 
this fcientific Trojan horfe, . 

The river Rubicon, fo famous in the 
hiftory of Rome, runs here between the 
towns, of Ravenna and Rimini j but its 
prcfent name is Pifatello. 

G 4 Under 
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Under a wife government Ancoria 
might be the greateft trading town in 
Italy, as it formerly was one of the chief 
cities in Europe. There are many traces 
left of ter former importance, and it is 
ftill rtrj commercial ; but all this is no- 
thing, compared to Ancona in her an- 
cient ftate. It is the only town belong- 
ing to the pope, that has a certain num- 
ber of manufafhires. Here we find a 
peculiar induftry and aftivity, to which 
Ibuthern Italy is a ftranger: the nobility 
arenot afhamed to follow commerce, and 
the richeft families of the country are alfo 
the richeft merchants. The very jews, 
who are fo poor in Rome, and live as it 
were in a prifon, do diftinguifli themfelves 
here hy opulence, and enjoy great liber- 
ties. This induftry, fo advantageous for 
the papal treafure, caufed Ancona to be 
(Jeclared a free port, which happened 
about fifty years ago. The city contains 
itill a great number of antiquities, among 
which is the marble dike, crefted in the 

harbour 
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harbour by order of the Roman Emperor 
Trajan; in the middle (lands the well- 
known triumphal arch o£ that prince, 
which has. been tolerably well prefervcd.. 



L O R E T T O. 

LORETTO prefents the Angular fpec- 
tacle of a confiderable city, wholly main- 
tained by l^erftition. The enormous 
number of pilgrims and travellersj who 
vrfit the Holy Houfe, the great number 
of dealers in relics, the merchants of ro- 
faries and fcapularies, furnifh the means; 
of lubfiftence to the indigent inhabitants 
of this place, who would otherwife ftarVe 
amidft all the riches heaped up here. 
There are fhops where images and me- 
dals of the Virgin are fold, which, in the 
opinion of the devotees, derive a pecu- 
liar virtue from having touched the Holy 
Houfe^ I fliall not enter into a defcrip- 
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tion of the Co called Holy Mbufe, it be- 
ing a' thenVe ^xhaufted by other travel- 
lers, as well as the vifkorSa,- ^}io drag 
themfelves about upon theit* kn^es, a. 
fcene fo ftrange to a travelling pro^eftant.- 
But thefe good people are rewarded for 
their trouble by the plcafing devout fen- 
fations which the Holy Houft excites in 
them, and which often manifeft them- 
felves in tears of joy, to which a com- 
mon obferver is certainly a ftranger* 

A great Gtrtftin princefe,* who travel-r 
Jed in Italy about fourteen years ago, fcfi 
ttlfp, upon vifiting the Holy Houfe,. into 
a fit of myftic fentiments ; Ihe communr- 
cated it to h^r lady in waiting, who being 
a moft accomplifhed woman did not find 
herfclf pleaied in a cavern whofe air wai^ 
filled with the evaporations of dfevout 
crowds, and impregnated with the fmoko 
of a great number of lamps : howevei^ 

* Mary Therefa, late queen of Hungary, mo- 

tiier to the late emperor Jofeph II. 

the 
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the H0I7 Houfe foftered moft furpuGngly 
the piou3 faith of that ilhiftrious vifitor, 
\^ho having, a fare leg fome years after, 
had her wounds dreffed not only with 
proper plaifters, hirt alfo little im^igcs 
were applied, ;o which flie afcribed a pe- 
culiar virtue for having touched the holy 
chimney of JLpretto. 

The treafures are kept here in a gre^t 
magnificent hall in large prqflcs. I nauft 
premife, th^ feveral of the precious jew- 
els offered to the Virgin hayp beea pru- 
dently changed; npverthelefs the great 
number of real jewels remaining,. fctC- 
fides immenfe loads of gold and filyer» 
form ftill an enormous treafure, perhaps 
the greateft which devQtion cjicj ever amafe 
upon thp ^obe. Prudent apd refoli^t^ 
pirates would have no great diiEpulties to 
encounter^ in fetching away thefe riches. 
It is really inconceivable that the corfairs 
of Barbary have never made an attempt 
of this kind. The city has a garrifon of 
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5C» paltry Iham foldiers, prepared for 
no defence, and whofe reffftance, if the 
attack was made by night, would avaif 
nothing. There are, however, fignals to 
bring the whole country into motion, 
in ffmilar emergencies; but this pre- 
caution would aMb prove fruitlefs. If the 
bufinefe were conduded with requifire 
prudence and. expedition, I maintain that 
the enterprTze would not fail ; and that 
the prefervation of the trealures at Loret-^ 
to is only due to ignorance in geogra- 
phy, a fcience to which the barbarian pi^ 
rates are titter flxangCTs. Should ever the 
Engliih take ft into their heads to com- 
mehce hoftilities with the holy See, their 
privateers would furely find the way to- 
the holy houfe of Loretto, which lies at 
a very finals diftance from the fca, and^ 
nothing would be more eafy than to make: 
a defcent in armed floops. 
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SECT. V. 

Florence. -^Nobility. — Jrmy^-^Navy. 
— Theatre, — luanguage.-^Literature,*-^ 
National conceit. — Arts. — Gallery. — ^1%- 
rentine zvaxwerks and anatomical prepa- 
ratives.— Palace of Pitti.^-^Public edi^ 
Jices^^^Pifa. — CathedraL^^Hanging tow- 
er. — Holy churchyard. — Jlgarotti's epi- 
taph. -^Bridge: — Baths. — Univer^y."^ 
Sienna. — Leghorn. — Trade. --^ ProjeEl of 
rebuilding the temple ofjerufalem. — Ruf- 
fians at Leghorn^ and their conduct. — An 
anecdote never printed before y relating ta 
a moft extraordinary adventure. — ^a- 
rentine. — Coffee houfes.-^Special hofpita^- 
Vtty. 

T^ US CANY, under the prefent go- 

•^ vernmenf, is the happieft country 

in Italy. Wife laws^ a flourilhing cota* 

merce> 
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inerce, and an increafing cultivation undera 
fair climate : but the Tufcans are far from 
being fenfible of their happinefs. How 
much does not <hcir prince excel the beft 
of the houfe of Medicis ! though he is 
not attended by fb brilliant a train of arts 
asCofmus in his immortal century3 he 
neverthelefs furpaffes him by his exten- 
five knowledge and his zealous care for 
the welfare of his people, which arc his 
pafllons. Future generations will reap 
the fruits of his excellent eftabliihmeots 
and laws, and eredt monuments in their 
- hearts to the wifdom of Leopold.* It is 
remarkable, that ^is prince> only ^ few 
years fince, knows and values the fine 
arts 1 entirely occupied with tjie govern- 
ment of his flate, and the ufeful arts and 
fciences, he looked upon his precious gal- 
lery with indifference -, he made no dif- 
pofidon to its advantage, nor honoured 
it with vifits, except fuch as were e^^- 

* Now emperor of Germany and king of Hun- 
jaiy. 

t a£led 
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a^cd by otiquctte in th^ prefence of il^ 
luftrioQs gueffcs. This coldnds tkzdt often 
figh the lovw of arts> and appeared ftrange 
to travellers. For inftance, the gronpc o£ 
Niobe with her children, fb much ad- 
mired> which *was taken in 177 1 from the 
palace of Medicis at Rome, and hrotrght 
to Florence, had been ftanding £br maoy 
years in the palace of Pitti, in a mean 
room, among old furniture, and waited 
long for a worthier place : at laft it ob- 
tained one, when the fate erf" the fine arts 
took a better turn in Florence. The 
grand duke^^ by frelh acquirements of 
knowledge, has probabi^ learned the high 
value of arts, being but ihortly become 
their moft zealous promoter. 

The notion of feeing an uncommonly 
fine ci^, a notion widi which travellers 
come ufually to Florence, deceives thofe 
whofe expedations are too fanguine, and 
who have feen others. It is impoffible 
that a man of found jjadgmeat^ who 

knows 
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knows Europe as a traveller^ can ipealc 
with cxceffivc admiration of the beauty 
of this city, which, though defer ving all 
paife, is, however, not matchkfs. " It is 
not the number of fine ftatues difpcrled 
through it, but injudicioufly placed,, 
and of courfe loft to the eye, which make 
alone the beauty of a town.^ The fa 
much boafted large free ftone pavement 
is good, yet greatly inferior in point of 
commodioufncfs to that of the London 
ftreets; nay not better than in Venice, Ge-^ 
noa, and other towns of Italy, Here are no 
great and wide ftreets, no ^lendid pa- 
laces; in Ihort, ^ ftriking facades of 
edifices, except a few, viz. the cathe- 
dral, the BatifieriOj in which dll the chil- 
dren of the town are chriftened, fome 
other churches, and a fine bridge upoii 
the river Arno: if we add to this the. 
ftatues above mentioned, we have traced 
alt the beauty of Florence. The great 
£]uare before the old palace of the grand 
duke (palazzo v^chio), is the moft uo>. 

fcemljf 
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feemly of all, notwithftanding the many 
fine ftatues and groups that flaand upon 
it^ and form a moft difagreeable contraft 
with that mean Gothic mafs. Tht. re- 
mainder of the fquare is befet with pri- 
vate houfes and the fo called Logia, 
which is deftined as a place of meeting 
for merchants. Under the arcades. are 
expofed fome of the nobleft produftions 
of the chiffcl. The prolpeft of Florence 
is not fine, take it from what fide you 
pleafe, even including the terraces of the 
gardens of Boboli, which command a view 
upon the city. The adjacent landfcapes 
are, however, charming, chiefly that v^hich 
lends the eye to the valley of the Arno, 
is full of hillocks and vineyairds; but 
the town fhares but litde of that prof- 
pe6t. This, this is Florence, that won- 
drous beautiful city, of which one of 
her grand dukes ufed to fay, that it fhould 
be fhewn to flrangers on fundays only. 
Such a gafconade may have taken in the 
fixteenth century, whfsn Italy few the 

arts 
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arcs in die cradle in > all neighbouring 
* * countries^ and the fineft towns in Europe 
were filled with wooden houfes. But the 
times iri materially changed.' 

Although the Florentine nobles have 
been rich in the times of the firfi Me- 
diqisj the/ are now poor. In thofe times 

^ they appKed to commerce^ which alone 
brought the Aate.tofuch a pitch of great- 
nefi i but long fince this fource of wealth 
ha»J>een de^fed ; and a Florentine nor 
Ueman would think, hincifelf loft of ho<^ 
nour> were hetofoUow the great Cofmus 
and the late dtike, lyho amafled confider- 
able treafures in following commercial 
coifcems. It might be fuppofed that the 
richer part of this nobility would at 
leaft advanoe money to the trade of 
Leghorn, which offers fuch great emolu- 

. ments ; neverthclefs a fimilar occurrence 
was unheard of even a few, years ago; 
yet they will enter into partnerlhip with 
retailers in Florence^ and are fo con- 

defccnding 
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defeending as to fell wine by bottles 
in thtir own palaces. The expences of 
the nobility, though not very fhioing, are 
by no means proportionate to • their in- 
come. There has been a projeft on the 
carpet to reform luxury, and if it be 
true, that luxury enriches a gr^t ftate 
and ruins a fmall one, fimilar laws will not 
fail prodiucii^ thc>mc^ favourable, effe^ 
inthi8*country» 

In d^er to remedy this evii^ the grand ' 
duke^EUtopted veryfmidentmeaos in {782* 
Th*y did not cofriifl: in laws, but in proda«- 
mations addrefled to Kis people, and fbl— 
lowed* by his own exampje* Nobody, as 
he exprefles himfelf;. will be nwre wel- 
come at his court, than in a common decent 
atdre; he has laid this down as a maxim, 
in promotions to offices and dignities* He 
recommends the rich to fhow their fplen^ 
dor. in encouraging arts, man\ifaftures, 
agriculture, and in performing good ac- 
tionsr. Even the ttibuRalS of Tufcany 

re- . 
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received wife mandates, the appearance 
of >yhich was very extraordinary in fuch 
a country as Italy. The grand duke de- 
Jires his courts, chiefly the criminal ones, 
not to decide too freely upon the liberties 
of men ; to fhow humanity in their exa- 
minations, and precautions in fuffering 
oaths to be taken i to proceed to trials as 
foon as poffible, to mitigate th£ fufferings 
of the unhappy prifoners, .and not to let ; 
them languiih longer than neceflary in 
their place oi confinement. He has alfo 
hjemmed the too extenfive prerogatives 
of fhe cl^ce, which he looks upon as a 
barbarous fport. 

This praife-worthy prince had conti- 
nually the weal of his fubjefts at heart, 
and it makes his deareft and moft inde- 
fatigable concern. He promotes agri- 
culture in 'various manners, has canals 
cleaned, dikes and highways made, which 
are much wanting ftill in this otherwife 
diftinguifhed province. A new one is 
. . now 
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now digging, which leads to Ancona, and. 
another to Parma will foon be begun. It 
is a peculiar trait of the grand duke's> 
that he only lives upon his Auftrian and 
Sps^nifli private revenues, and ufes thofe 
of Tufcany for the good of the country j 
they a^mount to about 2,400,000 rix dol- 
lars. The lottery makes a great branch 
of it, and fetches no lefs than 175,555 
riK dollars per annum. On this account 
Leopold cannot iupprefs it, without wea- 
kening confiderably the refources of the 
cpuntry, and fuffering them to be en- 
joyed by the Genoeif • 

Tufcany is at prefent in no apprehenfion 
of a war, in which cafe it would not want 
for troops, but its prefent military ,efta- 
blifliment is very ii^fignificant, for there 
are not quite two thoufand men, and only 
one general ; the navy conlifts of a couple 
of floops of war, and three galHes to pro- 
te£b the harbour. A few years ago a mi- 
litia has been eftabliihed of the citizens of 

- almoft 
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. ^moft every town in Tufcatiy, and the 
bands of Florence, Pifa, Sienna, and 
Arezzi, are upon a very good footings 

The grand duke is no particular friend 
to theatres, yec he pl'efers comedies to 
operas, and a French troop -of come- 
dians is lometimes ordered to aft at Flo- 
cetice. This alfo haf^ened at my iaft ftay, 
in 1780. 'The company was as gooil as 
• any to be found in the French provinces, 
but they afted before empty feats, and 
without the fupport of the prince and 
the liberalities of the nobility, would 
have been ftarved. The foolifh cuftom 
to play at cards during the operas, is here 
as common as in other cities of Italy: 
the noife which it caufes, and the conti- 
mid rambling, fitxn one box into another, 
annihilate frequently the pleafure of the 
other fpeftatoFs whilft die beft ariettas are 
fimg. It is bon ton among the Italian 
ladies, to pay ^o attention to jthe plays, 
ihey ItAvt this tp the wives of the tradef- 

men« 






iiica. • ^ttnc even affcft the greateil 
inren(ibility at the mofl beautiful ibngs^ 
which are fung by the bcft fingers, and 
choofe the moment when all is filcnce, 
to have a loud converfatioo* The bal- 
lets only, can imke them lefs indiffe- 
rent ; their charms are irr^^ftible and 
they will be attentive to them, ihbuld 
even the rtioft infignificant dances :be 
repeated fo^fe-veral dayfe together. Thefe 
ballets are very bad. A& the pantomime 
is >vith6ut cark^fure, and all the ta- 
lents - which form a great ador, tttterly 
tinknown in Italy, no expeftation can 
therefore be formed from the Italian 
dances : In the comical parts their gefls 
are- caricature, and in ^t ierious nothing 
but grins. Their whole art is confined 
to jumps andandccent pofttires, but there 
are no traces of the art of dancing, of 
which Noverre has laid' down fo fine a 
theory, and confirmed it by admirable 
practice. Thefe ballets laft for whole hours, 
and the Italians cannot be tired with 

feeing 
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feeing them. It is a pity that upon 
fuch mean amufements they lavifli fome- 
times the moft 'beautiful decorations^ 
really worthy of admiration. 

The ruling paffion of the Florentines, 
as of all other Italians, is finging and buf-- 
foon tricks. They hate every fort of the- 
atrical produdion, that requires thought, 
and put up with all that moves their grofs 
fenies. During my ftay , Didone abandon^ 
natdy (the forfakcn Dido) written by 
Metaftafio, was to be a£ted; but the 
firft finger, who had the part of Dido, 
was fuddenly taken ill, this did not hin- 
der the performance of the opera : Dido 
was left out, and they afted Dido without 
Dido. If die opinion of a certain philo- 
fopher be true, who fays, that, in order 
to learn to know a nation, one ought only 
to examine their theatre, we cannot form 
a very advantageous opinion of the Ita- 
lians. 

Love 



■ 



IPhe lave of poedy is a chara^berjftic 

;(F^t.9f the Tufcans^ it was tranfinitted to' 

th§m by <beir anchors 3 there are alio 

tfnore idipfovifatori^ (extempore poets| 

'tp be met m^h her£ than in any other 

j}rpvince of Italy; The poem of Dan|e was 

J&inghy the commpn people in the ftreets 

of Florence, while that poet was alire. 

U tmy alfo be faid to the ci^t of the 

TufcanSj th;it they have more improved 

Jn .^gricult^re^ than allot)ier Italians. 

The Tufcan language> especially at Si- 
enna, is Jooked upon as the beft in Italy. 
This pfovjpce hjivjng prodw^ed rfie beft 
\^iters, aftd |»vipg b«*n' moft iconduciv^ 
to the imprpvfjpfBtoftJj^l^ngpw^e, the in- 
habitants n>4lce a}l th/tir neighbpwis fenfil^ie 
of that fuperiprity. IThpugh the Tpi^ans 
are iipjififted ^n their ftyje, tbeir .affeited 
pronvn^fatipn.isqjsge.J^ft to thepaftlyef* 
It is ren?arlfabi^, fhjt thisjfancied ^^^ty 
isnqt i^pitatfid by a,ny Itiijiian pfpvincc. 
But there js a known proy^rb ; Lingua 

Vol. I. H Tof, 
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^ofcana in hocca Roniana (The Tufcan 
.ian<>u3ge in the Roman mouth). Among 
other dcfeds with refpeffe to pronuncia- 
ition, the Tufcans never Ibund the t, b«t 
change it into an A ; e. gr. cavallo thcjr 
.will pronounce havalh ; uhiefa^ hie/a ^ &c. 
It founds as if the fpeaker had loft his 
.uvula. This affcdtation is very an- 
jcient, and was ufed by the Florentines 
even in the times of Dante, who fays in 
his celebrated poem, that by this defeft 
the fouls in the other world had known 
-his countrymen. 

As the Italians are no travellers, nay 
as they feldom vifit the adjacent provinces 
of their peninfula, it will account for their 
Several different dialefts, which are not 
only preferved by the people of quality, 
but become daily more fanftioned, as 
there are even authors who write poems 
in them. There are now five corpplete 
pranflations of Taflb's Jerufalem deliver- 
^, written in five confounded lingos of 
, gibbc- 
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gibberifh,. viz. thofe that are fpoke at 
iVenicc, Bergamo, Bologna; Milan, and 
Naples; I Ihall not mention comedies, 
^hich are found in all the provincial dia- 
lers* 

* 

No country has wrought more at the 
'perfedlion of language than Italy, yet 
this<:ountry, which has produced fo many 
excellent poets, cannot Ihow a (ingle ele^* 
gant profaic writer. Algarotti, the Ve- 
netian, is looked, upon as the beft model 
in Italian profe; but how much inferior is 
that author in his ftyle, to the profai- 
cal writers of England, France, and Ger- 
many ? T^e Academia della Crufca of this 
place is alfo a frefh proof of the inutility 
of fuch focieties of language. It could 
not go farther than the French academy 
of Paris. 

There are numbers of learned produc- 
tions publifhed here, but they are fo pedan- 
tical and taftelefs, as if they had been writ- 

H 2 ten 
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ten in the middle age and not in the agh'- 
teenth centurjr. Old cUflkal edkions 
are often reprinted with commentarie€. 
and notes^ which is an incontdtable 
proof of the fmall degree of learning 
among the Tufcans, At prefent they 
have no poets, but a numberlels iet of 
Ibnn^tteers. I have mentioned above di« 
book-trade^ which was'once very ilowifli* 
ing here. Sometimes Italian bodes are 
publilbed at Florence and Parma^ printtH 
with great typognqphical beauty, but 
they are primed at the expenee of the 
didce^ or under Ins prote£tion^ md Gannot 
be adduced as an argument of the Hou^ 
lifhing ftate of the book trade, ihe jiA^ 
fcale to weigh the cultivation ^ a nation 
in our times. 

r 

Thus the Italians, who neith^ travel 
nor read, nor underftand other European 
languages^ muft naturaJfy be in a fljate of 
dediiie, and it becomes obvious^ that 
very flate is concealed fiom thenu 

Sher- 
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Sherlock t6ok it upon him to tesbch them 
better in 1777. Being fufficiently verftd 
in the Italian language^ he wrote a bookj 
in which he cleai^d up the prefent ftate of 
their literature^ and gave them the moft 
xonvincir^ proofs of their want of tafte 
and gt(& ignorance* 

The great names of a Shakfpeare, a 
Richardfon^ a Cope> and many others^ 
' appeared^ for die firft time, praifed in an 
, Italian book. It made an uncommon 
figure^ but the Italians were far from im-> 
proving by it& contents^ quite on the con* 
trary> they wrote againft it in the moft 
virulent ftyle, and Sherlock was honour- 
ed with the general epithet of il matto In-^ 
glefiy (the mad Englilhman).* There 
was only one Italian gendeman in Rome^ 
Mr. Bianconi, who took up hia pen in 
Sherlock's defence, finding his cenAires 
to be well founded. 

* The Engliih reader knows well that Bifhop 
Sherlock was a native of Ireland : it is common to 
' foreigneri to mifs this diftin£tioa. Tranjlatcr, 

H 3 The 
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The high opinion which the Italians 
conceive of the province in which they 
are born, borders even upon ridicule* 
Every one looks upon his little country 
as the moft beautiiul fpot in the four parts 
of the world. And whatever well ground- 
ed or falfe arguments can fupport their 
fottifh conceit, are propagated by tradi- 
tion. This is the cafe from the Rbnnan 
town to the Luccanian. Thus it will not 
appear ftrangc, if the Florentines, who 
diftinguifli themfelves in fo many other 
points, endeavour, if poflible, to outdo 
all other Italians by their oftentatious gaf- 
conades. Thefe find every where nothing 
but barbarifm and rude manners, they 
alone are accomplifhed, invented, and 
brought all to perfeftion. The great men 
of all other nations are in their opinion far 
inferior to their countrymen ; they -Jinain- 
tain thefe and many fuch like abfurdities. 

The Florentines cannot complain of 
want of encouragement, y^t, notwith- 

ftanding 
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Handing this, and many other means of 
perfedion oflFered to artifts in the great gal- 
lery, in the private colleftions of aft, the 
ftatucs in the ftreets and churches, their 
progfefs in the arts is very flender. No- 
thing is eaficr obtained than permilTions 
to draw in the palaces, and to copy the 
great mafter-pieces of art. The corri- 
dors of the great gallery, full of antique fta- 
tues and paintings, are open all day long to 
every body, and filled with artifts at work. 
The only art which is brought here to a 
high degree of perfeftion, is the Florentine 
Mofaic, which is made no where but in Flo- 
rence. Notwithftanding the beauty, per- 
feA imitation of nature, and ftriking cha- 
rafteriftic of thefe ftone paintings, the ar- 
tifts employed in this branch are claffed 
very low, and looked upon as common 
mechanics. They make landfcapes, fruits, 
and fea-fcenes, which enraptyre the eye, 
and cannot be excelled by the pencil: 
but thefe works 'being very dear, they 
only make fmall pieces, but upon or- 

H 4 der 
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der ttiey will copy the largeft tandfczpe^ 
Hiftorical paintings are beyond the fpherc 
of this art^ and referved to the Roman 
MofaiCi which differs from the Florentine> 
becauie in the former they ufe lai^ 
fiones^ and in the latter very fmail On^^ 

The grand dnke's gallery is the greateft 
ornanrient of Florence, and proves, what a 
feries of princes, if lovers of art, are able 
,to colkA. Had it not been for a particular 
claufe, annexed to the will of the iafl prin*^ 
cefs of the houfe of Medicis, this magni- 
ficent colkftioh would have been brought 
to Vienna, when Francis L took pofieflion 
of Tijfcany, but on that account the whole 
has remained in Florence j even the great 
quantity of filver and gold vafes, which 
are kept in the palate, and were left by 
Cofmus IL have not been touched, how- 
ever neceiTary thofe treafures would have 
been to the court of Vienna, during her 
long wars. This magnificent gallery is the 
only one of its kind, and never has a fingle 

build- 
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building united fo many various pro- 
dtiftions of art. Among the cotleaion 
of antique ftatues, however valuable, there 
is but oneof thenft capital, viz- the Venus 
of Medieis. 

How little therefore can this colleftion 
be compared to the Clementine Mufeum. 
Some connoiffeurs will even prefer the col- 
leftion of antiquities of villa Borghefe 
and the Capitol, to that of Florence. The 
fame may be obferved about the paintinjgs, 
which arc fupcrior both in value and 
number to ever fo many gafleries in Eu- 
rope. The moft beautiful pifture at 
Florence, called ma donna delta Sedia^ Jjy 
Raphael, is not in the gallery, but in the 
palace of Pitti, the refidence of the grand 
duke. 

\ _ 

What dilftinguifties the gallery of Flo- 
rence from all others in Europe, arc two 
rooms full of portraits of the greateft maf- 
ters, painted by themfclves : their num- 

H 5 bcr 
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bcr amounts to above two hundred. 
That of Mengs is the laft that has been 
lent i it is larger than any one in the col- 
ledtion, and he himfelf chofe its place. 
Batoni, at Rome, was recjuefted to fend 
his, but that artift will not work without 
money. Upon cxpreffing to him my fur- 
prife at not having feen his portrait in 
the gallery of Florence, he anfwcred: 
" I have no time for fuch work, if they 
" will pay mc, it fliall be done." 

The late deftrefs of Saxony, a princefi 
proficient in poetry, painting, and mufic, 
offered her portrait to the duke while re- 
fident here, and afterwards fent it from 
Germany painted by herfelf. She does 
not parade as an eleftrefs, but as a pain* 
ter, with the pencil in hand : the frame 
of the portrait is, however, adorned with 
a large crown. To this gallery belongs a 
collection of Etrurian and other antique 
vafes ; alfo feveral utenfils of the ancients, 
and the artificial wax- works : fome of theni 

reprc- 
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reprefent all the parts of the human body 
anatomically> and with great illufion; 
they are very inftruftive for artifts and 
phyficians, nay, for every thinking head. 
Part of thefe excellent wax-works have 
lately been brought to Vienna, where they 
are expofed, with equal iplendor and taftcj 
in the Imperial college of furgery. As 
this art has been always much promoted 
in that capital by Jofeph 11. every prepa- 
rative to render it more flourifhing, is 
received with the greateft admiration. 
The learned profeffor Hunczowlky has 
gready improved and enlarged the Flo- 
rentine invention. He has imitated in 
waxfeveral members of the human body, 
with wounds and other ailments, and thus 
expofed them to the pupils, in order to 
demonftrate, when an operation Ihould 
be made and when not. It is a gallery 
of difeafes, which, by the great abilities 
of the above experienced profeflbr, con- 
veys illufion to the eye, and the beft in- 
ftrudion to the mind, 

H 6 The 
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The otioft predoos pndi^&kos Mt kqpt 
m a place calkd Tr^mna^yahich is the Haif 
of Hoiks of this ttmfbt of Jits« Tim 
Tribuoa fottm a wiy dbgtiit ckife^ of a 
fauad or nuhcr offcagonai fiM-m^ viih n 
roof in flupe of a domc^ wMdki racemes 
(be light : here are the fefe<5t jpweocs of 
the gallery — The Vtenus of MedtdSf with 
five other ancient Aatues, ieveral pidorios 
by RaphadU » escellont Madena by 
Corrc^b^ a Vemis loy Titian, and feKietal 
Qiore. Ifl 17.80 fome altienydoiB teene 
made in the ftnu&itirf of the Tiibma, 
with regard it) the inner parts of the gai^ 
lery, and the works wene carried oawth 
the greateft alacrity. Leopold was cAem 
prefent hitn^C ^d^eiKOuragedthe w0rk- 
nien. His attention wa$ chiefly eagrofied 
ly a fpacious falopn, deftined for the ve^ 
ception of the gro^p of Niobe. This 
faloon will be tl^ woU magnifk^ett in all. 
Europe. The :galkry itfelf has ceecived 
additional rooms^ and the grand duke 
ordered all his rare paintings to be 

3 brought 



brodgiit luther from his palaces and 
caftlcs. As the digging of amiqui- 
ties was formerly attended with mai^ 
difficulties^ he has now nemoved them^r 
and enaded a low for the emxmra^mtnt 
of t^c^e who embark in finHlar uodci^ 
takings. 

Pitri palace is the refidcnoe of the 
grand duke's farnOy. It flxU bears tdie 
name of Pitti, the firfl: proprittor, wha ! 
had it built in the fifteenth cicntury ; but^ 
ruined by the expences, was Ibrced to feU 
it again to the houfe of Medkis, wh«> 
aggrandized it confiderably, Albefti, who 
defcended fromi a noble Tu&an fajnilyy 
was the archkcd* This artiiJ;,^ who fol- 
lowed in' his works the principles ^Vi- 
truvius, and ftudied with unremitting^^ 
diligence the monuments of Greece ^nd 
llomc;^ was the firfl: among the moderns, 
who wrote upon architedure^ he alio 
wrote Laun treatiies on pointing and Ha** 
?:uary» 

This^ 
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The palace, which lies upon an emi4 
nence, is hot great but fine, magnifieentl/ 
fiirni(hed, and beautified with paintings^ in 
frefco. Paintings are very numerous 
here> and partly more valuable than thofe 
in the gallery. Here is alfo the above- 
mentioned truly admirable pifture of 
Madonna della Sedia, reprefencing Mary 
with her infant in a fitting pofture j it is 
not above twenty inches, but the pencil 
of Raphael has difplayed fuch a force in 
this enrapturing and ftriking image, as 
will bewitch even thofe who know no- 
thing of the art. 

Behind the palace are the fpacious 
igaj^dens ; they moftly confift of terraces, 
iembellifhed with fountains. Thefe are 
all the beauties of the gardens, which are 
much neglefted. Here, well drefled 
people may walk about. It was here alfo I 
met with the famous pretender, who lived 
in Florence for feveral years, in a moft pri- 
vate and retired manner. He never went 

to 
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to courtj and renounced all company, as 
he pretended to a royal title, which no- 
body would give him. This unfatisfied 
ambition drove him from Rome, where 
his family lived beloved and pitied for fo 
many years, and w^ere cardinal York, 
his brother, was much efteemed. Before 
he married, many of the Roman nobles 
gave him the title of voftra Maefta (your 
Majefty), but when he prefented to them 
his fpoufe, who was born countefs of 
Stolberg, as his queen, the Roman ladies 
were provoked ; he received feveral af- 
fronts, left Rome, and tame to Flo- 
rence. 

The cathedral is as ftriking for its mag- 

I 

nitude as for the coloured marble with 
which it is covered. It is a w>rthy mo- 
nument of priftine republican fplendor. 
The fame may be obferved of the build- 
ing where all the children are baptized^ 
which is fituated near the cathedral : the 
doors are of metal, and divided into ihiall 

ipaces^ 



ipaces, rcprefenting fcriptural - fubjc<Sts 
drawn from the hiftory of the church, and 
the Roman legend, all executed in a moft 
fuperior and inimitable ftile, Michael 
Angelo was fo great an admirer of thefc 
doors, that he ufed to fay, theydeferved 
to be the doors of paradife. I have na 
where in Italy feen fuch detached build- 
ings ferving far die purpofe of chrHlening 
children, except in Tufcany. 
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Pifa cannot be feen without emotion^ 
A city fo aocicm, once opulent, powerful^ 

wid poptOoMs^oow &Bk fodcep,, as to be* 
comie a poar prorincial town in a petty 

ftatcu The cifcuqfiference of this city is 
very coaafidcrabfe, mi occupies at pre- 
fect m tnwch grcmud as it did wfccn the 
fet pf 4 flooMiflwBg and wadike common*- 
weikbi but iSM populatioii Amounts only 

to 



to eaght^n thoufand fbuls^ which makear 
tht ftreets empty and delfolate^ and many 
of them are bvergrown with gf afs. Thrs 
want of population caufes feveral hundreds 
of houfes to be uninhabited^ and fuch as 
are inhabited pay a vdry low- rent. Pro- 
viiions are cbeap^ and Ivotury is very ia« 
confiderable. Many poor noble familiea 
refide here to hinder the total ruin of th<^ 
place. NotM^thftauding all this porerty^ 
plays are afted all the year roumi^ and 
during the carniyal t^ey give magmfi^ 
cent operas. It was lucky fwPifa^ that the 
Ruflkn Count Orlow made it His head* 
quarters in the laft war widi dte Turkl. 
Leghorn being the only port in the Medi- 
terranean where the Ruffian fleet could be 
provided with every thing, the Ruffians 
always returned hither when they came 
back from their cruizes and expeditions ; 
but as the Count fiked Pi& beixer diaa 
L^horn> bn account of the nobility^ fie 
made it his chief refidence during the 
whole war. The ftafivoffi(xrs followed 

his 
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his example, efpecially in winter. The 
diftance being only two leagues, they ^ 
reforted to Pifa, which then enjoyed 
fuch abundance, as is ftill felt by the in- 
habitants. 

Pifa is one of the moft ancient townar 
of Italy. Even in Strabo's tinne ic was' 
a very important maritime city ; it was 
then fixated on the fea, wKich has 6nc6. 
receded : this receflion of the fea is 
common to all diofe great fhores of Italy, 
where the rivers flow into cither of the 
feas which environ them» Many aifertthat 
the Api^nine mountains become lower 
every century, and that their earth, which 
is led by the rivers into the fea^ aggrai^ 
dizes Italy by degrees, 

. If we enter Pifa from Maffa Carrara, 
or the Genoefe fide, the fpace before the 
cathedral prefents itfelf direftiy to fight, 
and is quite overgrown with grafs. There 
are but fcwhoufes in the environs, and there 

is 
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is hardly a foul to be feen, except on 
fundays and holidays. It refembles an 
enchanted fpot^ and the elegant buildings 
form a mod magnificent group, and en« 
trance with admiration. The cathedral^ 
with its metal gates^ like that of Flo- 
rence, the houfe of baptifm^ the hangingv 
tower, the holy church-yard (CampoSantoy 
all thefe ftand in the middle of the turf> 
and have the appearance of a large village. 
Several edifices unite the mod beautiful 
ornaments of architedure to grandeur 
and majeftic appearahce ; and the hang-* 
ing tower is the moft elegant in Italy. 

The cathedral was built in 1016, by 
Bofchettode Dulichio, a Greek architect, 
almoft entirely of Greek ruins. Its in 
and out fides are covered with marble, 
which the natives of Pifa fetched from the 
Levant at the moft flouriihing epoch of 
their trade ^. they traded in thofe times 
to all the iflands of the Mediterranean and 
Archipelago, befides the coafts of Afia 

Minor, 
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Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Africa. The 
church has one hundred large windows, 
whkh l^ht the infide; the outiide is 
decorated with a vaft number of piUars 
great and fmall. It is the fineft piece of 
Gcdiic architefture in it^y. A great 
jnimber of granite columns, which iup* 
port that great pile, aire executed by 
Greek mafters in a moft elegant ftile: 
ibme are of one piece df granite, and 
feme erea of porphcry* One {nlkr, 
nine feet long, confifts o£ the latter 
valuable Aaue, wd fiands before the high 
altar. 

The baptifm edifice, and the hangbg 
tower,, are alfo embeliifbed with Greek 
ruins. There remains no doubt crf^this fine 
tower having a^ually given way. The 
ridiculous prejudice of its having been buiic 
hailing is fufficiently contradicted; for it 
is vifible that the lower pillar and the threlh- 
old are both funk, otherwife the fhiaU 
piUars upon the left would have been 

Ihorter* 



fluKter«. The (tones are So well bemog 
mid the mftteridls ib gMd> that it iiaa 
remained in this fituadon for idiefe fix 
centuries. If a perpendicular lioe j& 
drawn firom its iiimmit dovrn to the 
ground^ the diftance from ifajp lower patt 
of the tower is fifteen feet. It has eight 
ftories^ and is i88 feet high. They &f 
that this hanging edifice hdped die great 
Galilsus to make an exaA calculation of 
die fidl of bodies. 

The holy church-yard^ or (^po Santi^, 
is a great large fijuare encompafied with 
high^walis^ painted by Ghiotto^ Ghiottino^ 
Stephano^ Buffiilmaco> and other famous 
mafters, wfeo fiourifhed foon after the re- 
vival of the Mt of painting : they arc af 1 
fcriptwal ful!je6ts* Thefe walls encom- 
ipaft JL finall fields whofe earth has been 
dug in the vicinity of the holy fepulchre 
of Jerufalem: it was done during the 
cru&des, in ^P^bich die people of Pifk 
were aUb concerned. Whtfftever y body 

brought 
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J^rought relics from Paleftine to £uropc, 
the Pi&nefe took it into their heads to 
jcndcr their city glorious by fo hallpwed a 
Ipot. Thus their Ihips carried warriors 
and arms to the holy land> and inftead of 
riches, which might have been expeded, 
they brought back wounded foldiers and 
earth. He that wilhes to be buried in 
the holy ground muft deem it a great ho- 
nour, and put himfelf to a great expcnce. 
A moft magnificent nuufoleum in this 
Campo Santo is facred to the memory of 
Count Algarotti, who died here in 1765. 
The late king of Pruffia had it erefted to 
his learned friend, the fame * as he ho- 
noured the aflies of the Marquis d'Argens, 
at Aix in Provence. Frederick the 
Great wrote the epitaph himfelf, which, - 
though laconic, is highly expreffive. The 
traveller will read — Algarotti Ovidii 
jaemuloy Neutoni .Di/cipulo, Fridericus. 
The king kept up correfpondence with 
him till he died, and had he recovered, he 
3Krould have paid another vifit to his royal 

friend. 
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fiieiKJa One- divifion of this burial 
ground confifts of a particular fort of 
earth, which, I was infornied, confumes 
the corpfe Within the Ipace of nine days. 

Befidcs the above-mentioned produc- 
tions of architefture, Pifa poffcfles. alfo 
other fine public edifices and palaces. I mufl: 
not omit mentioning an elegant marble 
bridge which is built over the river Arno, 
whereupon thofefiotorious annual combats 
^ere given, which, to the great mortifica- 
tion of all clafles of Pilanefe plebeians, 
have been fuppreflcd by the prefent reign- 
ing duke. 

Within half an hour's walk from Pifa 
there are warm baths, much vifited by 
the Italians,, efpecially fmce the grand 
duke has ordered them to be repaired. 
Here reigns an order, cleanlinefs, and 
commodity^ rarely to be met with in other 
parts of Italy. The road to the baths leads 
along the magnificent aqueduft, a beautifijl 

monu- 



ixionvment of the 4n6tejttf3. The di(bii^ 
about Pifa i3j in general, very ^ttrgftivf, 
and furpaffes in this all the qitiesof Tuf- 
cany. As rich as this pUce is in e^c^lkfit 
works of architefture, as poor is it with 
relpeft to fine painting?, wd quite dcfti- 
tgte of antique flatues, there beiiig not fi 
iiflgle one. 

Pift has ;dfo an univerfity, ^ obfervj- 
tory, a botanical garden^ a cabinet pf nii^ 
twral hiftpry, and agreat:nun)b^r of prop 
feflbrs. Nothing is heard of th^ir laji?ouf i^; 
and however karwdth^ niay be in their 
refpeftive branches, they are, notwith- 
Handing, in a profound ignorance of what 
paffes beyond the Alps, I fppke here 
with a book- making prpfeflbr of noathe- 
matics, who had never rea-d aor heard any 
thing of Leibnitz and Wolf. This groj^ 
ignorance, of which I have nujnbcrleft 
inftanoes, reigns throjughput Jtaly* it 
-chiefly arifes from the Italians i>egle6tinjg 
entirely the ftqdy of to learn the E»rsfp,mi 

knguages« 
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Pifa is more confiderable than Sienna, 
which has alfo an univerfity. This city 
is fituate on the road from Florence to 
Rome ; for this reafon foreign paflengcrs 
frequently flop there, yet without malting 
any long ftay. The ladies of this place are 
the handfomeft in Tufcanv ; and the inha- 
bitants boaft of fpeaking the beft Italian ; 
yet I can by no means approve of their af- 
fefted dialed. Their poretenfions go even 
farther, and they will pafs for ihe wittieft 
people of Italy, wherefore they endeavour 
to fliew their wit by Angular expreffions. 
I faw a cavalier, conducing ladies, met by 
a foreign opera finger, who, upon paying 
his refpefts by a bow, received the fol- 
lowing reciprocal falutation from the ca- . 
yalier ; ^^ Your flave, Mr, Accompanier* of 

V 1 

* The tranflator apologizes for this unufual 
Englifli exprefTion ; for was he to exprefs it other- 
miCy the phrafe would lofe its fingularity of ricflcule. 

Vol. L I "Mrti- 
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** inftruments !" This compliment ex- 
cited a laugh, and put the amateur to the 
blulh. Let the reader take this for a 
fample of Sinefian wit. The word flave 
is a common form of greeting in Italy. 
Our common expreflion of — ^Your moft 
obedient, moft humble fervant, did not 
feem fuflicient to the Italians to exprefs 
their fubmiffion j they, for this reafon, 
had recourfe to the gallies, and fetched 
from thence a pifture to trace their poiite- 
nefs. I fliall forbear every reflexion, 
which muft natur^Iy flow from fuch an 
obfervation. 

The town of Sienna is large and well- 
built. The market place, which lies in a 
kind of depth and forms a bafon, is of un- 
common extent. Population is incon- 
fiderable, and poverty as great, if not 
greater, than at Pifa. There are but 
few remains of the priftine flourifhing 
ftatc of this city. The cathedral, which 
was built in the twelfth century, is the 

chief 
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chief monument, and contains a (u of 
moft valuable piftures, and other produc- 
tions of art. It is extremely fpacious,* 
and its outfide, covered with black 
and white marble, forms a very ma- 
jeftic fight Sienna had a code of laws 
and rules for its painters and artifts as 
early as in the thirteenth century ; they 
formed a fociety or club, had their pre - 
iidents, and flood in great repute. 



LEGHORN. 

Leghorn convinces us what wonders 
may be performed, in a fliort time, 
through wife politic meafures. An infig- 
nificant place, amidft a country full of 
fea-ports, and, above all, adjacent to a 
very rich town, which had once a moft 
extenfive trade, how little probable was 
it that it ihould rife, and furpafs its 
proud neighbour in commerce I This 

1 2 has. 
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has, however, been the cafe, even without 
any extraordinany political revolution. 
When Amfterdam built its commercial 
hopes upon the decay of Antwerp, there 
were quite different efficient caufes than 
there have been here between Leghorn 
and Genoa: it is the only commercial 
city in Italy whofe affluence is increafing.* 
Its population amounts to 45,000 fouls, 
and increafes daily. From the firft time 
I was here to the laft, a fpace of fix years 
had elapfed, and in fo Ihort an interval 
the improving ftate of this city was very 
perceptible. When the Genoefe gave it 
up to the houfe of Medicis, it was a 
wretched unwholefome place, but it totally 
loft that bad quality, by increafing popu- 
lation, and to the defpair of its former 
matters. 

* The trade of Triefte is alfo in a progreffivc 
ftate. Though its inhabitants fpeak Italian, the 
place, however, as is well kqown, docs not belong 
to Italy, but to Germany, 

As 
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As Leghorn is a new city, neither anti- 
quities, nor modern works of architec- 
ture, fuch as magnificent churches and 
palaces, nor galleries, nor colleftions of 
ftatues, muft be looked for here : they are 
referved to future times. Infteadof cheai 
the traveller will find great induftry, ma- 
nufaftures, and Ihipping. No harbour ia 
the Mediterranean, not excepting Mar- 
felUes, is fo niuch reforted to as this. The 
government make all poffible exertions to 
favour and proteft the trade. It boafts of 
commercial freedom, treaties with the 
ftates of Barbary, Eaft India concerns, great 
toleration, and good mercantile regula- 
tions. 

The jews enjoy uncommon liberties in 
this city., which abounds with them : they 
follow all trades> and have manufactures 
of corals, furpaffing all others in Europe. 
It is worth while to mention here a Angu- 
lar projeft, for the execution of which 
real pains have been taken : — Some 

I 3 Ger- 
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German ofBcers who ferved on board the 
Ruffian^ fleet during the laft war with the 
Turks, and were perfonally acquainted 
with the famous Ali-Bey, agreed with 
feveral jews of this place, to propofc to 
that fortunate rebel to give up Jerufalem 
to them, which city he was mafter of at 
that time : his love of riches being infatt*- 
able, he confented, but he required v^y 
large fums, and the aflKlance of Rullia im 
his fucceeding enterprizes. As it was ad- 

» 

vantageous for the Ruffian empire to fee 
her powerful enemy weakened, fecret fob- 
fidies wercpromifed to Ali, and thejews, 
t^ho already formed fplendid projefts, 
flattered themfelves to have them guaran- 
teed by the firft cabinets of Europe; 
they even dreamt o( rebuilding the tem- 
ple of Jerufalem, and wrote aboitt the 
matter to their Hebrew brethren in Eng- 
land and Holland. The ftipulajted lums 
were the leaft obje6t, and who knows bow 
far this Angular plan might have bben 

carried. 
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tarried, had not fuddenly the death of 
Ali put an end to thofe fecret trarifaflions. 

The Igng ftay of the Ruffian fleet in 
this harbour, where they were fuppHed 
with all necefTaries, and whither they con- 
duced the prizes they nnade, was fo 
highly beneficial to Leghorn, that it 
granted the greateft indulgence to the 
Ruflians. The latter were fo fenfiblc of 
that indulgence, as to emancipate them-, 
felves by committing mifdemeanours, 
which in no country would have remained 
unrevenged. The following trait will 
prove it : — The dog of a Ruffian officer, 
who followed his mailer into the town, 
loft himfclf at the guard -poftcd near the 
town gates, and run among the firelocks, 
which caufed a certain confufion. It was 
compatible with the duty of the centry to 
drive away the animal, which he accord- 
ingly did by an ungentle motion of his 
foot. The Ruffian, oflfended at this treat- 
ment of his dog, fell, cane in hand, upon 

1 4 the 
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the Tufcan centry, and beat him moft 
jnercileffly. The cries of the fufFeref 
put into motion all the guards and their 
officer, who endeavoured to faveihe foldier 
•from the rage of the aflailant ; but this 
only increafed the fury of the Ruffian, 
■who took meafurc upon the Tufcan gea- 
deman with the fame wooden inftrument. 
•What was moil lingular in this accident^ 
is its having had no farther confequences. 

A far more remarkable event happened 
jhere in March, 1775. A Ruffian lady, of 
fiatural birth, but defcended from the 
/noft illuftrious blood of that empire, had 
;:em^ned two years in Rome, where fhe 
iived in the grcateft indigence and obfct*- 
jity. in that fituation fhe cannot have 
.thought of turning her eyes upon a 
«hrone ; fhe was prudent^ fair^ and bleft 
with the fwcetefl temper. Her modeft 
courfe of life was foon hemmed, by a 
Ruffian officer delegated for that purpofe, 
who. made her perfonally a moft extraor*- 

dinary 
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dinary propofal, to which he gave a ftill- 
greater weight, by offering a confiderable. 
film. The latter Jirgijnment had its dpfired 
efFedb upon her neceffitous flcuation. The 
lady fuffered herfelf to b^ prevailed on, and 
came to Pifa* in the beginning of 1775, 
where fhe was received like a queen by count 
Alexis Orlowi the Ruffian admiral, who 
then refided there. He attended the lady 
to every place of fafliion> and in the play- 
houfe fhewed her fuch great marks of re- 
Ipeft before the public, as aftoniihed all the 
nobility. Nobody could conceive who was 
that lady, to whom the haughty count 
Ihewed fo great a condefcenfion. This 
lafted during the whole time of the 
carnival. At laft a propofal was made 
to take a trip to the adjacent port of 
Leghorn : it was accepted, diey alighted 
at the houfe of the Englilh conful, and 
all was high life. At table the con- 
verfation fell upon the fleet, and as the 
lady had never (ten a man of war, fhe 
readily agreed to vifit one. Unfor- 

I 5 tunate 
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tunate woman ! how Ikde did ihe fuijpeft 
hen fate ! ihe wept into a boat wkh the 
count, and was brought to the deftined 
fbip. Here the fcene changed, all of a 
fudden ; Ihe was apprized of her capti- 
vity in a contemptible tone of voice, 
and her hands put into irons. The Ihip 
remained two days longer in port to 
take in a complete ftorc of provifions 
for her voyage to Ruflia, No ftrange 
boat could comcf near^ as the guards 
threatened to fire whenever a fimilar at- 
tempt was fufpefted. This, however, 
could not hinder the numerous boats of 
the people of Leghorn from drawing near 
enough to perceive the piteous ^ obgeft of 
their curiofity; fhe -came often to die 
cabbin window, where fhe gave vifible 
fjgns of her delpair. On the third day 
the fhip failed with her prey -, fliortly after 
I arrived at Leghorn, and found the whok 
town in a ftate of indignation about this 
adventure: the court above all gave 
manifeft tokens of its high difpkafure. 

A pro- 
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A propofal was made to Hakert, a 
painter at Rome, and a native of Bran- 
denburgh, to paint the Ruffian viftories. 
As the burning of the Turkifli fleet hear 
Tfchefme was the principal exploit of that 
war, count Orlow had a^lhip fet on fire 
in the port of Leghorn, to imprefs the 
painter's mind with more lively ideas. 
This was the real caufe for burning the 
Ihip; but not the ridiculous motive, 
which is mention'ed by many, that the 
count intended to treat his royal high- 
nefs the duke of Gloucefter, then at 
Leghorn, with an extraordinary fire-work^ 
A great nuilr.ber of painters came fi-om 
all the provinces of Italy to behold that 
lingular fpedlacle. Whether they faw 
inuch more than fire and fmoak, or 
whether this fcene was worth a long 
journey, remains a queftion : it fuiHces to 
fay, that Hakert painted the burning of 
the Turkifh fleet, and other naval expe- 
ditions of the Ruffians, and Catherine re- 
quited him with an imperial reward. 

I 6 Though 
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Though Leghorn has neither great pa- 
laces,.. nor magnificenfc churches, itdoe* 
cot want for elegant dwellings, moft 
fumptuoully furnifhed* Sir — Dyke, the 
Englifh conful, has carried that luxury tO' 
a degree of extravagance, even unknowa 
to Italian princes. Hi^ houfe, of uncomi- 
man extent, was then divided, in fummec 
and winter apartments, and each part^ 
from the tapcftry to the faialldl utenfil^ 
was difFerent, and moft capricioufly 
fclefted for each feafbn. This refinement 
has been invented in France, though it 
has hitherto been litde imitated in other 
countries. This peculiarity induced 
count Orlow to take up his refidence 
in the houfe of the Englifti knight, and 
fo^^ave the viftualling of the Ruffian 
^eet to his care. This important truft 
Jiadbeen before in the hands of a German 
^ijerchant, of the name of Frank, whofe 
Jj^iifc is the moft confiderablc in Leg^ 
hornj, • ,and to whom count Orlow was 
j^dcr^ particular obli^tions.. The mer- 
chant 
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chant had alfb offered his fine houfe, but 
there being, unfortunately^ no diftinftiQii 
in it between fummcr and winter apart- 
ments. Sir Dyke's got the prefe- 
rence i upon this he got the viftualling, 
and underftood the bufinefs fo well, that 
he cleared above ^ million of zechins by 
it. The difappointed Mr, Frank was 
appointed, by the court of St. Peterfburgh, 
conful-general in Italy, and a confiderable 
lalary was added to that office, with a view 
to indemnify him. Frank> however, re- 
fufed the charge, under a pretence of too 
much bufinefs. The emprels, therefore^ 
who would not leave hi^ fignal fervices 
without reward, granted him confiderable 
commercial privileges, which his veflcls 
ftill enjoy in all the fea-ports of Ruflia* 

The great trade of Leghorn to the 
coaft of Barbary and the Levant, makes 
the performance of quarantine very &ri&* 
No one muft expeft indulgence on this 
head i neither rank, nor parole i^honneur^ 

nor 
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nor the ftrongeft tokens of good health' 
fall into any confideration. The qua- 
rantine is performed m certain buildings 
crefted for that purpofe, and fituate not 
hx from the harbour. The time of abode 
difiers varioufly, and its duration is fixed 
according to the place whence the ftiip 
comes, and its certificates of health. All 
the favour fhewn on that head to count 
Orlow, who was forced to repeat many 
times the fame medical procefs, was to let 
him go juft a few days before his time was 
expired. The failors hate thofe long qua- 
rantines, and praftife every art to avoid 
them. When a fhip, coming from the 
Levant, defcries the port at a diftance, all is 
in motion j every foul on board muft clean 
and drefe himfelf, and ftrong liquors are 
not fpared to give the crew a brifk and *• 
jolly appearance: the fick muft leave 
their hammocks and feign to be well j 
but if their diforder is fufpicious, they are 
fomctimes landed by night before the 
Ihip reaches the harbour. I remember 

that 



that this mancjeuvTC was praftifed by a 
manx)f wtr in 1774; Ihe had two of her 
men lick, yfh6k dife^e puzzled the /kill of 
Ae lhip*s furgeons. Thefe bailors beings 
both Italians, and acquainted with the 
country, were brought onfhore in the dead 
of night : die Ihip continued her courfe, 
little caring about thefe men, who were 
never heard of afterwards. A difcovery 
niight have put their life into danger, for 
the laws are very rigorous on that head, 
and this is indeed the befl: part of Italian 
policy. The fiiiallcfl: boat that enters a 
harbour, though it comes only from a 
fhore of Italy, fituate a few miles farther^ 
is obliged to lend firfl a declaration to 
the commiffioners of health, before leave 
k granted to the crew to enter the 
town. 

The coffee- houfes in Leghorn are the 
fineft in Europe ; they abound with the 
moft modifh and exquifite ornaments 1 
the rooms are full of large pier glafles> 

and 
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and moft fumptuoufly illuminated at 
night. Holpitality, to which the people 
of Leghorn are as great ftrangcrs as 
other Italians^ is fully infulted here by a 
very Angular cuftom, n^ich reflefts na 
honour upon a rich commercial city. — 
Every foreigner, who is not an Italian, 
muft pay double price upon his entering 
the play-houfe for the firft time ; . fhould 
fuch a (Iranger oppoie fo inhofpitable a. 
regulation, the entrance is denied him i if 
his language, countenance, and drefs, are^ 
fo much Italian that he is not known^ he 
only pays the ufual price, but in cafe of a? 
difcovery expofes himfelf to an affront.. 
It muft be oblerved, that this abufive 
cuftom is only peculiar to Leghorn ; and 
although the fpeculation be lucrative, na 
city in Italy has yet followed the .example^ 
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Genoa. — Government. — CharaEler of the 
Genoefe. — State ceconomy. — Commerce.''^ 
Capital funds. -^Parallel between Genoa 
and Hamburgh. — Private Oeconomy.--^ 
Parfimony. — Sciences and arts. — fVorks of 
architeSlure. — Ladies. "Language. -^Grofs 
ignorance. — jicis of devotion. — Brother'- 
hoods.—Sblemnity with St. Johtf^ajhes.^^ 
Conjiitution. — Nobility. — Genoa emanci* 
pated by the people in 1746. — Army and 
navy. — Harbour. -— Self-felling galley 
Jlaves. — Commercial toncerns of the Ge^- 
noefe nobles. — Clifford. — Bank of Genoa. 
— Commerce oppreffed. — St.Remo.-^Noli^ 
— Jjjemblies. — Cicijbeat.^-Lurca. 

^T^HE republic of Genoa, formerly 

-*• fo powerful, which poffeffed even 

a fuburbs of Conftantinople, and ftruck 

the Venetians with terror, is now fallen 

into 
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into a meannefs which denotes from all 
quarters its want of power, and renders 
dubious the future length of its repub- 
lican ejtiftence.. It was a fatal neceflity 
to yield Corfica to France. The troops 
of the republic were not fuiEcient to de- 
fend that iflan:! rg-in^. th^ intrepid na- 
tives who fought cgrinC: tyranny. Ac- 
cording to the iTir^ft authentic calcula- 
tion$9 this conqueft coft France • 20,000 
inen and fixty millions of livres, and the 
number of inhabitants amounts to about 
124,000. It might be faid that the Ge- 
noefe have rather won tlian loft by the 
yielding up of this iiland, were Corfica not 
highly neceffary to the city of Genoa on 
account of the provifions : thefe are no ' 
more brought hither fince Corfica is fub* 
jc cb to France. If it Ihould happen fome- 
times, they are fold at fo high a price as 
the common citi2en of Genoa cannot af^ 
ford, this dearth, the end of which 
cannot be forcfeen, makes the people dif- 
fatisfiedwidithe government againft which 

they 
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they murmur loudly. It is reirfarkable, 
this and many other inftances, the re- 
publics of Genoa and Venice form a per- 
feft contrail. In Venice the tongue is 
fettered, whilft here the people may give 
the freeft courfe to complaints by the moft 
violent expreffions, without having any 
thing to fear from refentment. If this 
ihdisigenoe of a government fprings from 
political maxims, one might almoft aflert 
the principle fo detrin^ntal to humanity, 
that in goverYiing nation s, violence is to 
be prrferred to tenity. The difcontent 
of a nation with its government creates 
a difinclination to the ftate itfelf, which 
h the cafe here ; whereas the Venetians, 
notwithftanding the feverity with which 
they are treated, are moft firmly attached 
to their r€f)ublic. 

Stabbing with daggers, and fomctimcs 
ftiurder itfelf, is treated with the fame 
ifldulgence, as the magiftrates are afraid 
of the fame attacks. I myfelf heard' a 

con- 
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converfation between a journeyman and 
the general of the republic (who is al- 
ways a fenator, whereas in Venice it muft 
be a foreigner and a real foldler, which 
forms again a contraft) in the palace of 
the doge. The man's brother had been 
taken into cuftody for a crime againft the 
ftate> to which he pleaded not guilty; 
the journeyman, therefore, infilled upon 
his being fet , at liberty in the moft pe* 
remptory terms, adding, that he would 
be revenged if his demand was not com- 
plied with. My aftonifhment exceeded 
all bounds when this infolent condudt^ 
exhibited in a pyblic court, and in the 
prefence of above one hundred perfons^ 
was anlwered by the general with indul- 
gence and condefcenfion, which in fimilar 
cafes are the fureft token of a weak go- 
vernment. He made every exertion to 
appeafe the man, and revoked, on the 
Ipotj the orders he had given, that no one 
Ihould be admitted to the prefence of the 

delinqwnt. 
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There is an old proverb, vhich is con- 
tinually in the mouth of the neighbours 
of the Gcnocfc, " A fea without fi(h, 
mountains without woods, men without 
probity, and wome^i without fliame." 
It would be doing an .injury to the Ge- 
noefe to judge them ftridlly from vulgar 
proverbs, in which there lies fometimes 
a great deal of truth. They have given 
no fmall rcafon for it, and ftill continue 
doing it. A fpirit of ufury, which ani- 
mates the men, makes them to permit 
themfelves- many things by which pro- 
bity and credit muft fuffer ; it alfo makes 
them carelefs about their.wives, to whom 
they grant great liberties, which diey turn 
fo well to their advantage, as in (bme 
rcfpe&s makes true the above faying. 

The Genoefe are more cunning and 
induftrious than other Italians. This 
arifes from the fterility of their countryi 
whofe nature is a baftard, if compared to 
die other adjacent fine provinces. They 

wifh 
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m(h to fupply this dcfeft by z&ivity aod 
the exerting their parts, and have al- 
ways well fucceeded in that particular: 
The fame chara£ler was aJib common to 
tiieLigurtans> who, in times of yore, inha- 
bited this country. Travellers in every 
country are taught by Angular examples 
how conducive want is to induftry, and how 
it is checked by abundance. Let them 
only compare the watery and marfhy foil 
of Holland with the Elyfian fields of 
Naples. This remarkable induftry of the 
Genoefe, their ufury and peculiar way 6f 
thinking and ading, brought upon them 
not only the hatred of their neighbours, 
but of all Italy. 

From a peculiar refinement of ffate 
ceconomy, imitated partly in fome places, 
but no where wh<41y, government keep 
to themfelves the es^clufive trade in all 
the principal articles of provifions, fuch 
as bread, wine, oil, wood j; in ihort, aU 
necefiaries nmfX be bought in the maga^ 
2 zincs 
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zincs of the city, where they arc found 
of the worft quality* Befides this, as the 
prices are high, and fmuggiing cannot 
eafily take place, the common people are 
conftrained to purchafe their neceGarics 
there. The nobility . and confidcrable 
merchants, upon paying certain du- 
ties, m^y receive their provifions from 
abroad. They are fuffered to make a 
prefent of a few botdes of wine to ftran- 
gcrs, who, without that piece of polite- 
nefs, would fare very badly in Genoa, it 
being, at any rate, .abfolutely impoffible 
to get drinkable wine. This extenfive 
monopoly caufes the extraordinary pover- 
ty which fo much oppreffes the common 
people of 'this city, that were it not for 
the great number of foundations and con- 
fidcrable voluntary contributions, they 
would almoil be ftarved. 

The population of Genoa amounts to 
about 80,000 fouls^ of which there are 
not above two hundred rich &milie$, and 

five 
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five or fix hundred of an ordinary com- 
petency ; the reft are as poor as mifery 
itfelf ; the ftate itfelf is poor, and leaves 
no profpeft of ever paying the great 
debts it has contrafbed. 

' People are accuftomed to look upon 
Genoa as the Peru of Italy. The capital 
fums which this city has lent to kings, 
princes, and towns, and ftill does lend, 
feem to confirm the idea of an inexhaufti- 
ble treafure. The total decay of the 
trade of Genoa obliged the Genoefe to 
lend but their capital funds by change. 
There are no warehoufes, as in other 
fcommcrcial cities, flocked with the produc- 
tions of different countries, md the trade 
of Genoa is entirely in money concerns. 
Money, however, being no wealth with 
refpeft toftate-oeconomy,but only a token 
of wealth, ought to be looked upon here 
as a common article ; for fhould it come 
to fail, the trade of the Genoefe muttceafe 
for ever, the country being quite defti- 

tute 
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tute of natural produftions. From this 
people might naturally beHeve, that there 
muft be plenty o£ money, it being confi- 
dered as the fole commodity of Genoa^ j 
but they wduld be mifiaken> and the 
imaHell comparifon will evince it. The 
money circulating here does not exceed 
nine millions of rix-doHars, a fum which, 
fjiough confiderable, cannot be looked upon 
as extraordinary, being the only wealth of 
a ftate called rich. Hamburgh has per- 
haps no fmalleir circulation, though its 
true opulence does not confift fo much in 
money than in the great variety of mer- 
chandize and all forts of raw and wrought 
produftions. It would not be difficult for 
me to prove, that this great imperial city, 
though only poflefled of a fmall territory, 
and not looked upon as a ftate in the 
Germanic conftitution, without nobles on 
her head to give her the conceited Iplen^ 
dor of Genoa, is, ne verthelefs, of greater 
importance than the latter, by her more 
^xtenfive commerce, her wealth difFufed 
Vol. L K among 
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among all cla0€^ of peofde^ in ihort, for 
her induftry aijd flouf iihing ftate. The 
capitals di(pol^d of as loans to other 

countries, giTWjiK^4 «i JiV« of i7,^P> P^ 
forty-^fiwt isnilltons of .ri?t doJUars^ but 9: 
great part j^ this nv^My is not Me. 
Taking now ^, thofe riches toother, be* 
fides aU debts paid^ they woiild not Jiave 
been fufficieat tp maintain only ,^ fix 
mondis the Englifli forces during the late; 
American war. Such calculations are 
jbmetimes neceflary to afcertaia the pro^ 
portion of one ftate, with relpedt to ano- 
ther. 

The great ceconomy obferved by the 
richer fort of people, to enable them to 
make loans of their intereft, baffles every 
conception, and a Dutchman would think 
it carried tpo fer ; hence the fmall de- 
gree of ho^itality, the rderved courfe of 
life, the plain andfimpie drel^ the rarity of 
amufements, and total want of literati 

and 
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and artifts in this capital^ which gare 
birth to a Cohimbtss and a Doria. 

Pttfimany ahnie coM introduce die cuf- 
torn of a black drefs^ unparattdled in Eu- 
rope. The Venetians, though they wear 
unilbrxn red cloaks^ make^icm only fub- 
fervietit to corer the various drefles in 
which they always appear in compwy . But 
in GenM> the drels b comfdetely black ; 
and he that wifhes to diftii^uifli hktiSAf 
in tiie kaft from the populace, weafs that 
colout, and no other. This caules ib 
£iUen an afped in company, by which 
the fmaU degree of fbciat^nefs of this 
flaee is perhaps ilitt more leiiened. 

' The Genode are as fond of plays as 
any other race of Italians, but they are 
ftiU more fond of money; therefore 
tfaofe fpiendid operas^ which a^e z6ked in 
other fmalkr cities of Italy, arc never 
fcen in Genoa. The fmall encourage- 
ment which aftoFS receiw, fupplics Ge- 

K 2 noa 
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aoaonly with the outcaft of other cities. 
Should a famous finger happen to come 
to Genoa^ it would only be in fummer» 
when die grieateft part of the Italian thea* 
tres are clofed* 

Genoa is die otHy ftate of fome impor* 
tance in Europe> which has no univerfity. 
The indifierence of the Genoefe srboiat 
arts and feiences is really incredible, and 
herein they form another contract with 
the Venedans, who give great encou- 
ragement to fome of the learned and 
artifts. If the palaces of Durazzo> Brig^ 
liiole, Carrega, and others had not been 
filled with rare pifbures in the fixteenth 
and fcyentccnth century, they furely would 
not be at prefenc Theie colie6bion$ 
are not inciieafed^ nor are th^ properly 
taken care of. An aitift might riAc here 
to be OiZivcd, This alio accounts for 
^ere being none to be found in Genoa* 
The fame may be faid in a double 
jdrongej rxicmng of the learnedj elpecl* 

i:iall/ 
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ciilly fincc the fuppreflion of the order of 
Jeiuits. Ignorance is fo great in Genoa^ a^ 
tQ be real barbarifm. All this cannot be 
laid to the charge of the mercantile 
fpirit, which agrees fo well with an en- 
lightened country, for it is proved by 
many commercial cities in Germany and 
France, even in Holland, where all 
breathes commerce; not mentioning 
England, where merchants are the great*> 
eft i»*omoters of arts> and often learned 
mtn themfelves. 

The only art cultivated here with 
great fuccefs, is that of increafing capi- 
tals. The fpirit of the Genoefc being 
unruly and fermenting, would give a fatal 
blow to ariftocratic power, if fciences 
could gain ground in their ftate. It is 
perhaps from a fenfe of convidtion of this 
peril, that the fenate fet afide all the c\ilti- 
vation of mental accomplifhments. 

K 3 The 
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The fine churches and public edifices 
n^^hich are feen here, owe dicir exiilence 
to former ages, when a quite different Ipi- 
rit animated the ftatc; The church of 
annunciation is one of die fineft in Italy, 
and the interior parts eidiibit die moft 
imcommon fpkndor: tiie like may lie 
faid of the cachedraU 

What is moft ftrikingkere in point 
of architexSture^ is due bridge of Cang^ 
nan, which is almoft fu^nded in die 
air, and deep below it are houfes fix 
flories high. The family of Carignan. 
had a fine church built, which fliU 
goes by their name, and makes one of 
the finefl in Genoa. Its fituation upon 
a mountain was very incommodious for 
pious fouls ; that family had therdbre the 
above bridge buik, which leads {rem 
die oppofite mountain to the church* 
There is a flill more beautiful prc^c£h 
from a terrace, which rcprefents to the 
eye^ all at once, theieaj the city, and num- 

berleis 
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bcrlefs country feats. Antiquities and 
produftions of ftatuary are very rare in 
* Genoa, and very nunneroius in fmaller and 
lels important cities, as thofe of Parma, 
Placenza, Bologna, &?€• If a traveller 
aflcs fer mafifter-pieces of ftatuary, they 
-wffl jfhow 4iim tibree fktuttt -by Pugec, 
^ich, though valuable, are but indiffe- 
rent remains in a ridi city, wher« the arts 
have been once in fo flouc^iihing a con- 
tlition. 

Genoa goes hj the name of the magni^ 
^cenU But it may indeed be faid, that it 
has nothing great but its buildings, all 
other things evince the littlenefe of the 
ftate. There reigns a certain fadne& 
amidft the fplendor of palaces and tem- 
ples, which give tfiem a very melancholy 
appearance. To this may be added the 
jprevailing f^ion of a black dr€&«^ The 
neighbciuring Italians vied td fay> that 
the Genoefc are in mourning ior their 
former good faij^ and £ldelky« 

K4 It 
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It was pride, and not the love of ar* 
4:hitedure, which niade the Gcnoefe em- 
bellifh their capital by fumptuous pa- 
laces^ which> however captivating for cur- 
ibry obfervation^ are far reinote from the 
good ftyle of this art, which is admired 
in the palaces of Rome and Florence^ and 
in the work$ of Palladio. The fine 
profpcft of Genoa from the iea-fidc, of 
which the inhabitants are fb proud^ is too 
dearly bought by the great incommo- 
dioufneis of its narrow and (linking ftreet$> 
which arifes from the local fitaation of 
the place. The ipace it occupies is a 
narrow track of landj between the moun- 
tains and the fea (hore. It forms a femi* 
4:ircle round the' harbour, and is fo nar- 
row, that a great part of the town is 
built on the declivity of the mountains^ 
and has the appearance of an .amphithea^ 
tre. Excepting a few ftreets pailable for 
horfes and carriages, all the others are 
inniprafticable for that purpofe; even the 
magnificent >?r^^ nuova^ which confifts 

of 
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of fourteen palaces^ is fubjeft to the fame 
inconvcniency, though the broadeft of 
Genoa. The nobility therefore go a vi- 
fiting in chairs, but they only fuffer them- 
fclves to be carried when the weather is 
bad, and when fair, the chairs follow them 
empty frbm behind. The ladies have 
the advantage of being always attended 
hy cayaliers. They are in a black drels 
like the latter, to diftinguiili themfelves 
from the wives of common citizens^ to 
whom it is not permitted to wear black, 
and who, \ believe, would be little inclined 
to adopt a wear fo repugnant to delicate 
elegance ', however, all plebeians, or flich 
as do not wilh to belong to the vulgar 
elais, go in black as well as the nobles. 

The Genoefe ladies are handlbme, but 
their peculiar drefs does not fet off their 
beauty : it confifts in a cotton veil, call* 
ed meferoy with which they cover the 
head and upper part of the body; no* 
thing remains free but the eyes, which 

K 5 they 
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dicy cflfeft by giving ^ ildlful turning to 
the veiL Head, neck, arms, lhape> in 
Ihort the fineft parts of dicir body, are 
made invifible, and the lady is almoft 
tranfmuted into a mummy. The moft 
elegant head-drefs, and the moft fuperb 
attire> are fometimes concealed beneath 
this grotelque difguife, which is the 
more ridiculous, from the odd contraft 
the veil forms upon filk gowns. It is 
true that the Venetian ladies wear alfo 
a veil, called Zendalo, bat thefe are of 
a black filk ftufF, of a quite different qua* 
lity, and are worn as a fhawl, and bound 
behind in a knot, which gives them a 
charming appearance, whilft the mefero 
has a very difagreeable afpeft. The 
Genoefe ladies of quality never ufe this 
veil, Unlefs they pay forae very fecret in- 
cognito vifit. To wear jewels is forbid- 
den by a law, which allows them only to 
kdies going to be married, fix weeks be- 
fore and fix weeks after marriage. 

The 



The total want of .mental accompKfhw 
ments among the men, premifes^ in this 
refpeft, no opportunity of a panegyric 
upon the fair fcx. Reading being a 
-quite unknown occupation, the ladies are 
not CO blame if they look upon a hook 
as the moft ufelefs thing in the world. 
Gaming, iiwirigues, and afts of devotion 
compoie the circle of their fphcre, and 
are their fole amufements in company. 
Only, from a peculiar r^ard for a ftranr 
ger, they c^n- be prevailed tq)onr to ipcak 
Italian^ for even ladies of the fiift j:ank> 
Ipeak among rfiemfolveS'theGenoefe only. 
A circunJiance, which .makes the ladies 
fo partial to that dialeiSt, that they ifind 
it difficuh to converfe in Italian 5 jtbcqe 
are even fbme of the firft rauik ' wh» 
can fpe^ ino language. i3ut . their <^wa. 
A beautiful young lady, defccndfid from 
the moft illuftrious blood in Genoa, was 
among that number in 1780. It is there- 
fore no affront to. afk a Geno^. Jady, 
-whether fhe wndQi^ftands Italian ?,.Howr 
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ever ftrange it muft appear> to ajfk an 
Italian woman^ in the centre of Italy> 
whether fhe talks her mother tongue ? 

The Genoefe dialeft is fo much diffe- 
rent from other Italian dialeds^ that a 
ftrangcr, poflefled of a thorough know- 
ledge of the Italian, will be unable to 
make any fenfe of it. It proves, that 
vowels hcapt too much together, give no 
good found to a language* On the con- 
trary, thty make a di(plea(ing impreflion 
upon the ear, and form a howling tone. 
The charafteriftic of this dialc6t confifts in 
abridging the Italian word, and dropping 
their confonants^ thus the vowels ap- 
proach too much, are heapt together, and 
one half of the word is fwallowed j E. gr, 
^avola^ the table, is called toa; fcuda^ 
fcuo^ &c. 

To -make amends for the unfpeakable 
igni^rance, of which the Genoefe arc not 
i^fhamedj they eileem greatly all pious 

cere- 
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ceremonies, efpecially proceflions, in 
which they even exceed Rome. The 
, number of brotherhoods is greater here 
than in any other city of Italy ; they dif- 
tinguifh themfclves fix)m each other by 
uniform mafks, and make a frightful 
Jpedacle. Their drefs is a kind of night- 
gown, which covers dieir whole body j it 
confifts ufually of white linen, hides tlje 
head, and has but two holes left in the 
mafk for the eyes to peep through, 
^any carry daggers or kqives under 
this difguife, with which they endeavour 
to ftab their enemy when palfing alongfidc. 
Such nefarious deeds are common herQ» 
znd remain ufually unpunifced; the mafk 
conceals the real afi^fiin> and the brother- 
hood, inftead of delivering him up to 
jufKce, grants him proteftion. During 
my abode in Genoa, a merchant of Mi- 
lan was aimed at with a knife by one 
of thefe devotees, but he luckily efcaped 
the flab, which had only grazed his fkin^ 
What ^ve occafion to this, is fo iniigni- 

ficant 
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iicant) as to ieem almoft iacrediUe. The 
merchant had only obferved to a friend, 
widi whom he was ftanding in the 
ftreet to fee the prpceffion> that the dreis 
of fuch ' a brotherhood (for on certain 
feafts they appear in ^la> and wear fmaU 
cloaths of party-coloured tafFety, trimmed 
with fringes) did pleafe him more than 
another ; the villain was going to refent 
this innocent obfcrvation by "murder. 
A prudent dranger ihould look, at diefe 
kind of buffooneries at a diftance 5 for let 
Him be ever ib accuftomed to fee adfa of 
devotion in other parts of Italy, the od- 
dity of this parade furpaffes, on account 
of the grotelque maiks, and abfurd or* 
iiaments, every ridictile that can be feen. 

Mod of the members of this gang ane 
common trades or journeymen. A mer- 
chant in Genoa, if ever fo devout, would 
[think himfelf debafed to aflbciaee with 
them. Neverthelefs feme of the moft 
noble &milies take upon them the office 
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q( cfols^bearer from a fenfe of humility. 
As the crofles which are carried at the 
head of the procefiion^ are very great and 
heavy, and require a great deal of dexte- 
rity and ftrength to be carried, the bear^ 
ers muft ex^cife thenofelves long before 
they can make their appearance: but 
they are frequently made cripples during 
riieir apprcnticeihips, and {pend the reft 
of their lives as martyrs. There are, 
however, always crowds of candidates for 
this honourable poft, who gladly pay the 
coniiderable expences annexed to the 
charge. Thefe are to buy wax tapers, 
and to prcicure other pious commodities. 
The rich marquis of Spinola was alft> 
ia^ofs-bearer a few years ago, and diftin- 
guiihed his brotherhood by his liberality* 

The greateft of all the ceremonial rites 
is performed to the honour of St. John^ 
whole aihes they pretend to poffefs here^ 
They are faid to have already operated 
many miracles, and among others, faved 
3 a Ihip 
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a Ihip which was upon the point of fink- 
ing in the harbour. They report that it 
was an Englifh (hip, and of courfe an he- 
retic crew, who in their agonies implored 
St. John, who, to reward their unex- 
pcfted confidence, faved them from this 
immin(?nt danger. In order to tranfmit 
this event to futiire ages, the whole town 
is in motion on the annual day of that 
miracle, which happened in ApriL The 
ienate, the clergy, and brotherhoods, ac- 
company the aihes, which are carried by 
noblemen in a filver fhrine to the fea fide, 
where mafs is celebrated in a magnificent 
tent, during which all the bells are'ringing, 
and fi-equent falutes thundering from the 
cannons. It is remarkable, that in Ve- 
nice policy is the guide of all Iblemni- 
ties, but in Genoa its motive is devo- 
tion. Thefe pious exercifcs might be 
deemed the fineft policy to entertain the 
people, were it not evident that policy is 
not to be fought here. 
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The particular conftitudon of Genoa 
is known. The doge, immediately af- 
ter his election, becomes a fiate prifbner, 
and dares not pafs beyond the walls of the 
city. This law, and the honour ihewn 
to thofe chie&, caufed the famous anfwer 
of the doge, who was lent to France to 
petition Lewis XIV. Upon being afked, 
what did pleafe him moil in Paris ? he 
replied, Cefi de nCy voir. There was 
formerly a crown annexed to the dignity 
of a doge, but now he only wears a cap. 
Every two years another is elefted i and 
the former leaves his throne, and takes 
again his chair in the fenate. Every 
public refpcft is fhewn to thofe who have 
been invefted with that honour, in permit- 
ting them to add the title of doge to their 
name. 

Genoa and Venice are called repub- 
lics, becaufe ibme hundreds of citizens 
have a right to tyrannize over all the reft, 
to make laws at their pleafure, to abolifh 

them. 



ibetn^ to inveft m^ dignicies and pofts 
of honour, and to make fuch tife of the 
Revenues as they think proper. The 
name of republic is a bitter lampoon to 
•deride the fervilenefi of thefe * people. 
The motto of freedom belongs only to 
that nation whrch either governs itfdtf, 
K^tr lets govern Aich ' to ' whom k dele-- 
^tes its power : then only it is free, when 
it has a ihare in the government. 

^hc old noibility contend for prece- 
dence with the new, which creates quar- 
rels and fa6tions, wherein the other clafles 
of people take alfo concern. Thefe va- 
riances, the monopolies of the govern- 
ment, and the rude ignorance of the mid- 
dling and lower claffes of people, proteft 
the ariftocratic power of the fenate, and 
cement the fway of flavery. 

The particular way of thinking and 
afting of the Genoefe makes them hated 
by all other Italians. This national odium 

creates 
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-crates contempt at the nei^bouring 
.courts, who make ufe of every oppor- 
tanity to humble them. It is ftill more 
iiinlucky for them, that their princely 
neighbours are gobd ceconom^s, v^ 
vrznt DO loans, and of courfe are not 
ob]%ed to Ihcw diem any pc^tical m- 
<kilgence. ^ A great monarch, * who dc- 
ipifed them uncommonly, gave them 
a dear proof of it. When he was tra- 
•veiling all over Italy, he would not ho- 
nour Genoa with his prefence, though be 
was* more than once near it, and vifited 
almoft every great city, dbovc all the 
^•ports. There is a report, which, 
-whether true or f^fe, is very popular in 
Genoa, that this ' monarch anlwered «t> 
the deputies of the fenate who came to 
wekomt him, that the iitimber of his at- 
tendants was too little to appear in their 
town. 

* Jofeph II* the late emperor. 

Here 
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Here the reader will recoUeft the eman- 
cipation of this city by the mob in 1746, 
and its peculiar confequences, 'of which 
Genoeie arc not little proud. Indeed 
neither ancient nor modern hiftory furnifii 
us an example of a well-difciplined army 
of a warlike nation being overcome by 
the mob^ and driven from the conquered 
city. The faft would appear incrediblcj 
had it not happened in our own times. 
It would, however, be unjuft to lay the 
blame upon the Imperial troops; they 
made a moft gallant defence in dieir 
perilous iituation, and feU viftims to the 
inexperience of their general, the marquis 
de Botta. This m.an, void of all abili*- 
des, having driven the Genoefe to de4>air 
by his hard and fenfelefs condudt, was 
quite incapable to take proper meafur^ 
at that critical period. The people had 
alTembled in crowds in all the houfes, 
palaces, and convents of Strada Balbi 
(where the Imperialifts had their head 
quarters) and in all the places which were 

ad- 



a($a«at to that ftrect. The continual 
fire^ vihich came from die windows and 
tooi& of thefe folid buildings^ -did dread- 
ful execution among the troops^ whole 
fire was without efFedt. The amphidie-* 
atrical fituation of the city gave uncom^ 
mon advantages to the enraged mob. 
All die ftonos and balls that came from 
above did miichie^ and the conftancy of 
the troops in facing ikok dangers helped 
only 10 ihed more of their i>lood ; finally, 
d>ey found no other fafety than in a preci- 
pitate retreat. This bold ehterprize was 
the work of the loweft order of plebeians. 
The reft of the inhaUtantSj even the ienate, 
who looked with greft uncertainty upon 
die fuccels of die event, would not take 
any adbive part, and contented them- 
lelves by furnifhmg the mob with arms 
and^fecret maintenance. Thus, through 
the incapacity of a fingle man, the Im- 
perialiils loft an important country, and 
the marquis, infteac) of being punifhed, 
was invefted with new dignities % a proof 

I of 
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of his beir^ a better CDuriicr thatu a ge« 
neral. Had he Hved in the reign of Jo- 
fepb^ his treacnKHt would prob^fy have 
been quite diflferent. 

* < 

Genoa has fiioce. been cncompofled 
with new fbrtificadDns ; but tbejr are fo 
exteafi'Ve as to want jopoo men to de«. 
fend theoi. Sliould the town get no we^ 
fiefj ini caie of a fiege, bj £breign auxilk-^ 
ries> the fortifications would be of no 
ikryic€. Thd flanding armjr of the Gc- 
neefe amoynta, in all» tx> three tkaufiuid 
raeni 9t^ftof them are Germans, both 
i)Sk/m and; private^ ill diibiplined> iB 
cloathed^ and iU efttemed. The genend 
is always one of the Br& meoibers of die 
(enate ; he; nev^ wears an uniform, but 
holds a reed cane in h» hand^ as a tokcQ 
of his dignitf. ^The ftaoe ke^ only 
four galliesi they are moftLy u&d to 
conduct the l^^^fofft ti> tho& towlns of 
their territory which lay on the lea a>aft, 
and to bring theGenoeie ladie$ to the 

baths 



baths fituate near Pi£i. This is tht de- 
ftinaluon of the naral forces of Genoa. 
They feklom cniize againft pirates. 

■••... . - . i '. ■ 

The- port ef Gmoa isfine; a^id veflels* 
krjr ii^fein it a^ihft winds aiid tempefts ; 
ncverthelcfs it would not be difficult for 
an experienced commander to penetrate 
into it with a fleet. The nhar4£h> of troops 
to Geno^ M/rould be impdf&Me by land^ if 
the king of Swlinia did cfaoofe to obftrud: 
die pafib. When Don Philip marched his 
^ arnny from Nizza to Genoa, during the 
Auilrian fucce£Qon war, he was forced 
tO' keep fo near the coaft, that the En- 
gUih Ihips might have rendered the 
road.impra£ticable. The path is fo nar- 
now,. th^t two horfomen canclot ride be* 
fide each other, and the pafifes are fo rude 
and daiigi^rous, that the cauvalry were 
obliged^ to lead their horfes by the bridle. 

The negligence of the Genoefe in 
cruizing againft the pirates, and the ex* 

trcme 
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treme weaknefi of the government^ fur- 
niih not (laves enough to man their finail 
number of gaUies;^ a circumftance the 
ihore furprifing, as theft and aflaflinadon 
are frequently committed, and the gaHies 
do fupply the place of houies of cor* 
re6tion« 

This want of objeds of corredion is 
neverdieleis made up in a manner above 
the reach of human conception^ and which, 
I think, is pradifed in no comer of the globe 
than here. One ihould believe that tht moft 
abjeft degree of human milcrjr is the fife 
of a galley-flave. - To be fettered to the 
deck, with no other cover than the iky, 
expofed to all the caprices of the feaibns 
and the impetuofity of the fea, the moft 
miferable diet, eaten up by vermin, la- 
cerated with laflies, it (hould feem thofe 
wretches would envy the fate of the pri- 
ibner, who lies in chains in a fubterraneous 
dungeon i for his fituation, compared 
to theirs, is happy : yet, from an unac- 
countably 
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COUfluble tfontradi&io^ m human nature^ 
there are men here who (HI their liberty 
to iliake up the deficiency of galley flavet* 
The term of flarery is u&ally a twelve- 
moiitli> and the price two zechins, which 
the unnatural wretch fpends immediately 
in liquors. He is afterwards undreft and 
chained to the galley. No difllerence is 
made between the greateil criminals and 
fcich a fellow. In th6 cotirfe of the yiar 
he may fee) an inclination to &rther ex* 
travagance, ^en money is given him, 
and Ms term prolonged. It is, there- 
fore, rarely that fuch bafe creatures re- 
obtain their liberty. 

The condition of the Italian galley 
Oaves is, in general, fhocking to huma- 
irity. They get never dry at fea, every 
furge breaks in upon them, and dalhes 
their bodies with fuch violence againft 
certain parts of the galley, as to break 
frequently their arms and legs. They 
mult, once or twice n week, bathe and 
Vol. I. L clean 
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dean thertifelvcs m the fea^ yet thcjr are 
^knoft devoured by vermin^ and the (hip 
ftinks like an hofpital. They are always 
merry, fing and fwear among thenWelves^ 
and get drunk as often as they find an 
opportunity. .If fomebody goes to fee 
them without giving fbmething, they 
infcQ: the curious vifitor mth lice in a 
moft mafterly manner. The way of liv- 
ing d[ thefe flaves is much like that upon 
the gallies of Malta and Ragufa. 

The Genoefe nobles have not re- 
nounced commerce, but ^ pradife that 
occupation fo ufeful to the intereft of a 
ftate with unabated zeal. The two 
greateft mercantile houies belong to the 
noble families of Durazzo and Cambiafi ; 
they are not aihamed to come upon 
change, and to flatter the loweft clais 
of merchants upon occafion. They 
are all politenefs and 'condefcenfion al 
banco. Woe to the merchant, who builds 
upon this a fyfteiji of protection! For 

the 
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the fame man who (hook hands with him 
fo cordially upon change^ will talk as 
a defpot, if he waits upon him at his pa- 
lace, Mr. Clifford, that once fo emi- 
nent merchant at Amilerdam, had a proof 
ef this in the day.s of his higheil profpe- 
rity, whilft he was even carefled by 
princes. He paft Arough Genoa, and 
intended to pay a vifit to the noble Du- 
razzo, the head of the moft eminent com- 
mercial hbufe in Genoa. Accuftomed 
to find all vthe doors of the great open at 
the very uttering of his name, he was 
aftonilhed to fee himfelf neglefted in 
the antichamber of a nobleman without 
title and dignity. He looked upon it 
as a raiftake in the fcrvant who went 
in to mention his name : he fent feveral 
meflages, that Mr. Clifibrd of Amfter- 
dam was waiting; but nobody appear- 
ed. After having ftaid in vain for a 
whole hour,*he went away, and gave the 
vaJex the following meffage : " Tell your 
^maftcr that. the Cliffords are not ufed 
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^* to drudge in an antichamber> and 
*' that the Durazzos are too littTe to ex- 
ped fuch an honour.^ 



<€ 



The bank .of Genoa> which is confe- 
crated to St. George^ reprefents a fin- 
gular political phenomenon. It is quite 
independent from the fenate and the le« 
giflative power, and makes, therefore, a 
kind of ftate of its own^ which has its 
own laws, and is often at variance with 
the government, yet this without has 
no bad confequences. The fenate has 
never yet feized this treafure, but has 
added to it a great part of the reve- 
nues. The bank, erefted in the fifteenth 
century, has prcferved its laws without 
any alteration. Its adminiftration is in the 
hand of the richcfl of the citizens, who are 
chofen governors for life. It is a bulwark 
againft the abufe of ariftocratic power. 

As the^noblcft and richcft members of 
the fenate are merchants, or have money 

2 con- 
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€f)ncems with the latter, the mean policy 
of die government ceafes to be a myftery : 
it confifts in taking care to keep under the 
y6ke thofc Genoefc fubjefts who live upon 
the coaft. Hence they have rendered 
difficult every accefs to the maritime 
places by land> and hindered the ^cotft- 
mercc of their inhabitants, in order diat 
the capital may not fuffcr by it. Even 
Savonna, thegreatcft city of the repub-^ 
lie after Genoa, groans under that pp- 
prefiion : it formerly had a fine harbour, 
which the jealoufy of the Genocfe has 
ftioftly deftroyed. The little republic of 
St, Remo has alfo the misfortune to be 
iubjeft to Genoa j it enjoyed confider^ - 
able privileges till 1753, when it ftre-. 
nuoufly oppofed an impoft upon' fait. Its 
reiiftance was vain without foreign aid, 
for the city was brought under obedience 
and dripped of all privileges. The Ge- 
noefc have ereded a fort, to keep it under 
their . yoke, and put in it a garrifon of 
Ceveral hundred ibldiers.. The inhabi4 
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tants of Noli ar^ the happieft of all Ge- 
noefe fubjefts ; they form a litdc republic 
of fifliermen, and enjoy confiderable pri- 
vileges, for the prefcrvation of which 
they take the moft anxious care. 

The affairs of government and com- 
merce, and the climate itfelf, have intro- 
duced the cuftom among the Genoeie, 
to chufe the evening for keeping and af* 
fembling company. This cuftom prevails 
throughout Italy, with that difference, 
that here all the nobility affemble only in 
one houfe. Thus it goes by turns to alt 
families, fo that fourteen or fifteen months 
elapfc before it comes round. Thefe 
' evening aflemblies are called converfationiy 
they begin at nine and laft till eleven j the 
company play and rec^eive refrelhments, 
if afked for, and thus endeth the conver* 
fation. Nothing is more abfurd in the 
^yes of a ftranger, who is not fond of 
gaming, than thefe affemblies : as they 
only meet for that purpofe, and the time 

is 



is ihort, there is liot a minute loft. iThey 
Gome, play, and hafte away. Every body 
is drcft in black as ufual. The abundant 
ufe of china. is limited by law ; but filver 
plate may be pnrchaled at difcretion. The 
cicifbeat, a cuftom obferved all over 
Italy, is no where carried to a more ridi- 
culous and extravagant degree than \h 
Genc^ With the day of the nuptials 
ce^s. every public inter courfe between 
huA)and and wife; they even muft not 
be feen tc^ether, neither walking, nor at 
the playhoufe, nor in company ; In lliort, 
no where but at home. In other cities 
many a hufband puts himfelf above that 
fooliih ufage, out of love to his fpouf^ 
and has nothing elfe to fear, than to be 
looked upon as an unfalhionable, jealous 
hufband j biit here the moft united cou- 
ple muft not think of fuch a thing. To 
be forfaken by all friends, derided by ene- 
mies, infultcd by the mob, are unavoid- 
able con fequences, if they are evier feen 
together in public. They arc abhorred as 
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people infeftcd by the plague, and ercn 
bolom friends avoid ro meet them and 
hide themfclves. The latter wotdd be 
laughed at, were they publicly to <»nverfe 
widi perfons thus remarked. 

* 

How pernicious to morals diis fcnfelefi 
habit muft be in a voluptuous country, 
every one that knows mankind mvft al- 
low, notwitbftandingthe favourable 1^ 
in which it has been prefented ewn by 
eminent travellers, who became in this 
point the echo of the Italians. There 
15 nothing ridiculous on earth, but 
may be depiAcd in pleafing cdoats. 
Enough, the lady choofcs her mjheoy 
wlio is often mentioned in the coniTa<5t of 
marriage, and it is he who becomes her 
ihfeparable companion ; fhe h quite his 
own, except at night, when the huftand 
difplaces him, though only for a few 
hours. A cicijbeo who has a ptiind to' do 
his duty properly, vifiits his lady in bed in 
the morning, and helps her , to drefs and 

♦ undrefs 
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undrefehcrielfj the hufband goes away, &c. 
It is a prejudice to look upon the Italians 
as jealous. It is fully proved, with re- 
gard to their wives,^ that they are litde 
troubled with that paffion : but in court- 
fliip and other amours, they manifcft their 
jealoufy* I do not mean to fay that> 
in the latter cafe, it is ftronger - among 
them than among other nations ; yet it is 
more vehement, and this from a hot and 
revengeful temper, which frequently can- 
not be allayed by any thing le(s than aflaf^ 
fination and death. 

The origin of this fingular cufton^ 
muft be confidercd to flow from a differ- 
rent fource, they, having been formerly 
fb much reproached with jealoufy, wiihed 
to get rid of that cenfure, and fo do- 
ing, fell by degrees into another extte^^ 
mity. 

Whilil the moral difadvantage of the 
ncijbeat comes un^er no coniideration 
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among the eafy manners of our age, the 
J)hyfical and political difadvantage of the 
ftate is, however, extraordinary in Genoa, 
the following inftance will prove it- Here 
are merchants of all nations, efpecially 
Germans, Englifh, and French 5 the latter, 
however, do not come from France, but 
fipm thofe parts of Switzerland where 
French is fpoken. In 1780 there was not 
a finglc Frenchman fettled in Genoa^ as a 
merchant j a circumflance the niore i%- 
niarkable, as there is no commercial city 
in EujFope without French houfcs.. Thefe 
foreigners in Genoa are ufually emineat 
merchants ; but every one, of what narioft 
Ibevcr, lives ia the ftate of celibacy. 
However detrimental the principle of an 
unmarried life, adopted by fuch a num- 
ber of opulent people, muft be to a flate 
even with regard to population, M is ne- 
verthelefs the leaft evil in Genoa. . No 
foreigner fettles but with a firm intent to 
ftay for a fixed number of years, and dieri 
to go where he pleafes*. A man cannot 
. * ^ leave 
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Icare this city without growing rich, if he 
poflefles all requifitc commercial know- 
ledge, has no family, and obferves great 
parfittiony. Thus at the expiration of a 
limited fpace of time, if death does not 
intervene, every foreign merchant leaves 
Genoa with his riches— an infinite difad- 
vant^ige fof a ftate ! A rich merchant, a 
native of Geneva, who had fettled in 
Genda a few years ago, took the refolu- 
tion to marry, and to live according to 
his liking, in fpite of the cicijheat ; he 
therefore chofe a charming woman from 
his own country,' whofe poffeflion was to 
compeilfate for every thing elfe. Parted 
from all the world, happy with one ano- 
ther, they endured it for a while, and 
liyed like twO' anchorets in a popuious 
city. But the vexation to be excluded, 
like diflioneft people, from all companies^, 
walks, plays, &c. to which they could not 
refort under fuch a predicament,, without 
being infujted, had fuch an effed: upon 
thenojt that they both became figk. Death. 
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put (hortly a period to the exi^nce of 
the fretting fair, and left it to her tender 
fpoufe to bewail a misfortune, of which 
he was the folc author, md which he 
might well have forefcen. 
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THE republic of Lucca ' repre(cn» 
the pkfture of a commonwealth very (Af- 
ferent from that of Genoa. There is 
more equality among its citizens, and a 
kind of liberty which would be fought 
in vain all over Italy. ^ This little ftate, 
which is far inferior to many large Impe- 
rial towns, preferves itfelf through its 
littlenefs and poverty, and enjoys undif- 
turbcd happinefs. Liberty has generated 
among the inhabitants a kindof induftry^ 
which is exerted to the higheft degree 
both in town and in the country. The 
fields are well cultivated, and the towa 
people empiay their time in the buftnefk 

of 
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of manufafturcs: they cipccialljr make 
a vaft quantity of mafks^ and with (b 
jnuch art, that no couhtry can rival the 
people of Lucca j this commodity, there- 
fore, makes a lucrative branch of trade 
in a country where carnivals are objects 
of fuch importance. No Jews are tole- 
rated. It is alfo remarkable, that the 
natives of Lucca would never receive the 
Jefuits, even at a time when that order 
governed one half of Europe. It is a 
gr^at qtaeftion, whether under the ban- 
ners of Sl Ignace,* the induftry and 
reputation of a little ftate would have 
ch^aflerifed them till now. 

* St. Ignace, the founder of die Jefukk order* 
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SECT. VII. 

Chara^er of the modern Romans. — Pride. 
— Religion of the Priejls. — Toleration. — 
Sociable nefs. — Fondnefs of politics. — Cl?r* 
dinal deBernis and the duke deGrinialdi. — 
The fijh of litigioufnefs. — Stabbing with 
knives. — Trotejtants. — Taper money. — 
Beggars. '^Portioning of poor girls. — 
Manners of the ladies. — Vijiting of 
churches.— Fajl pilgrim hoJpital.'^College 
for the propagation of the faith (de pro- 
paganda fide). — Sznicr it language. *^^ 

. German feminary at Rome. 

II O M E is the moft magnificent city 
^ in Europe, and none can be conn- 
pared to it: befides, it is the principal 
city in the world for the artift, for the 
lover of arts, for the antiquarian, in 
fhort, for every thinking individual, of 
whatever nation or religion* Although, 

mag^ 
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magnificent in its vaft nrins, in its 
churches, palaces, water-fpouts, public 
ftatu.es, pillars, ^gd obeliflcs ; yet all thpfe 
wonders of art do not forni a rapturing 
fout enfembU. Rome is admirable only 
in part. Several of the moft fplendid 
edifices ftand in corners^ where they 
can have no efFeft, and . are, above all, 
fur rounded by mean objefts. The Pan- 
theon, for inftance, ftands upon a litde 
fpot where the women road fiihes all day 
long, and felt other provifions*. The 
great place, called Navonna, which has 
the fineft fountain in Italy, is moftly belct 
with indifferent hou£es, and ferves the pur- 
pofe of a rag fair. The fplendid fountain of 
Trevi, with its opera fcenes, lies quite 
concealed. The admirable ftairs of Tri^ 
nita di Monte are degraded by a nhean 
church> to which they lead.. The great 
church of Laterano, of which the pope 
Kimlelf i& reftor, is fituate in the fields- 
£ven St. Peter's has very bad avenues 
before one comes to the colonnade. 

By 
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By an aftonifhing change of things 
wc find among the pofterity of the mod 
famous^ valiant^ and freeft people of the 
antique world, obfeurity, cowardice, and 
fkvery united in the hi^dS: d^ree ; nor is 
there a trace left among them of the he* 
roic chara^r of the Romans. The mo-» 
derns, who ufurp that name, have pre-* 
ferved nothing but dieir pride^ whicH 
they manifeft in various ways^ however 
Ktde it becomes them : neither do they 
onut to put every where that fplendid 
fcDtence, which we find uppn the monu-* 
xnents of antiquity : Senafifs Popukfqtte 
JRommuiSf nor care they how ridiculous 
it may found. 

This pride of At Romans of our times> 
which they fliew in Ipite of their poverty^ 
ignorance, and many other defers, m\;ift 
indeed excite pity s it has no other foisn* 
dation but the great name of the ancient 
inhabitants, and the great number of 
works of art) whoie maftets are dead £0 

long 
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long ngo^ Ypt .this pride is peculiar to 
labourers as wdl as to princes in every 
thing, jeven in their manner of exp^effing 
theoifelves. A fhuiU hoi:^e» whofe pro^ 
prietor enjoys a^imaU rank, goes diredly 
by the name of pdascsso (palace). Out 
of ranity d^ey afluxne the names of cek- 
farated heroes, and die confiderable fami* 
lies of iiKKlern Rome have plenty of 
CmbtB and Scipios, To lend a commom 
itVism with a iwf&ge is called ombafeiMSu 
(milbafi^). Aprince^ thoii^h his:^eTe^ 
nues do not amount . to 4000 fcudi, talks 
of his €^i€ (court)— The cook of die 
man of quality, takes the higjh title c£ 
ACnifiro. deUa cusina, and every menial 
krYtnt ilyks him&lf Jelh famiglia (of the 
£iiittly) of prince or cardinal N. N. 

1 
I ■ 

The nobility uie to difplay their pomp 
by the great number of thefe cpeatures, 
whom diey retain in their iervicej but 
this, pomp is only apparent, as their wages 
are very fmaH, and they muft live upon 
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begging, a ibrt of gratuity^ called mmcia. 
This fhameful cuftom is carried hefcto 
the higheft degree of extravagance. If 
you have dined with fome great man, 6t 
only had an audience of him, his fervants 
come the day following to your lodgir^s 
to demand their mancia, which muft be 
•given in proportion to the nature of your 
concern with their maften He who prc^ 
tends to no farther audience, oris ccsi^ 
tent widi what. he has had, and <^ ccuirie 
refuies to give a falary, muft €xpe& 
the grofleft iniblence, becaufe they i^nfift 
upon it as a duty .----This barbarous cuf^ 
torn is^ £> common here, that the very 
-fervants ' of the pope follow it. Sonie 
maintain that many cardinals have a ihare 
in the mancias of their ferAwmts, which, 
in the courfe of a twelvemonth, amount 
to.a confiderable fum. Pcide, however 
great among cardinals, gives often way 
to the love of money. Thefc men think 
themfelves equal xo kings in point of 
Tank, and fuperior to electors, only be- 

caufe 
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caufe the pope is chofen from among 
their body ; and as they fuppofc the pope 
is above the emperor, they likewife will 
have themfelves above the princes vAio 
eleft the emperor. In confequence of 
that conceited ridiculotis notion^ a car- 
dinal, who had, a few years ago, a mef- 
iage and concern at the court of an 
eleftor, fet afide all ceremonies, and came 
to court without being introduced. Not 
only a cold, but rather contemptible dif« 
mi0ion, taught the proud prieft the great 
and e(&ntial difference between him and 
a reigning eleftor. 

•» • 

This Roman pride' lads in fpite of the 
humiliations which the papal fee muft 
receive at prefcnt from all fides, and the 
accidents which it ftill muft cxped: it 
is fb obftinate a pride as certainly de-* 
fervcs not the name of policy. It is 
well known, that the popes refufe, to this 
very day, the title of King to proteftant ^ 
monarchs. When the death of Frederic, 

the 
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die great king of Pruflia^was announced 
in die Ronman gazette, it mentioned that 
il fiveram di Trujfta was dead. Speak- 
ing of the grand fignior, they do not call 
him &}tan, but U ttranno. 

It is natural that this pride, which pre- 
vails among all clafies of people, muft 
pKMnote luxury, libtwithftanding their 
extreme poverty. On feaft and other fo- 
lemn days, the wenches of the meaneft 
plebeian rival ladiis of the firft rank in 
point of dreis. It alone makes the chid^ 
objeft of their care, even fiiould they be 
•obliged to live all the while upon fruits 
arid vegetables. Often foch u donna, 
who ftruts in filk gowns, has but a fingle 
Jhift, which Ihe waflies, wrapping her- 
fclf up in rags, as the warmth of the 
climate makes it fbon dry : at night they 
all ileep ftark naked. Many women, 
whofe hufbands have very infignificant 
places, rauft have a fervant in livery be* 
hind than on feafl: days, when they go 

to 
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to mafs i for this purpofe they hire a la-* 
bourer, who takes the office upon him 
for about ^xpence. He puts on his uni- 
verfal livery, and walks reipeftfully be- 
hind the fignora. In any other place this 
would excite laughter ; but here it creates 
more efteemj even among perfens who 
are acquainted with thofe ladies^ and are 
fiilly informed of the fixpenny contra£t« 

This univerial pride ftifles an alacrity, 
which Iprings only fix)m a free manner of 
Kving, from which the inhabitants of 
Rome are fo far diftant. All fpiritual 
and iecuhr offices are in the hands of* 
prieils, who are poflcilcd of almoft every 
thing that conveys dignity and impor- 
portance. This is a greater inducement 
to indolence and indigence, two common 
epithets of the Italians, who wifh nothing 
more than to be without work j hence 
thoufands of the inhabitants of Rome 
place their whole dependance upon the 
mendicatcd bits, which are daily difbi- 

buted 
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buted in immenfe quantities before the 
convenes : this circumftance noakes the 
nK>b no/t a little attached to the fyftem of 
their religion and the monadic orders. 

No place in the • world exhibits a 
greater image of fadnefs than Rome^ 
where fplendor and diflimulation have 
fixed their empire. To the abov^ menti- 
oned caufes may be added the &tal firocco 
wind, which, while it blows, has an afto- 
nifhing efFeft upon people, and deprefles 
them both in body and mind: to this 
comes the want of public amufements, 
^ the numberlefs cohorts of priefts, and 
the favourite black drefs. Rome is full 
of menial employ, as every cardinal keeps 
his own court. As the art of diflimulation 
belongs to court manners, it may eafily 
be guefled how much it prevails in this 
holy city. Ambition is the chief altar upon 
which the faint college bring their offer- 
ings i it was the bafis of the fee of Rome, 
and the priefts have remained faithful 

to 
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to that fyilem for many age$. The 
Capitol was changed^ but theVatican has 
never undergone any change. Yet we 
owe to Rome, that in the barbarous ^es 
the holy fire of- fciences did not wholly, 
become extin£b upon earth. 

Many are of opinion that the great in 
Rome are very irreligious, though they 
do not externally negleft the rites of the 
church. This, however, is an error, and 
I am convinced, that the Romans, of 
whatever rank or condition, are as credu- 
lous here as in any city in Chriftendom, 
though they fliow lefs zeal in their religi- 
ous ceremonies than other nations ; a fub- 
je£t, on which I (hall treat hereafter. It 
would be wronging the governors of this 
city to look upon the modern miracles, 
relics, and other things of that kind, as 
prieftcrafts, ufed to deceive the people. 
It is beyond doubt, that fimplicity and 
fuperflition firft formed thofe miraculous 
ideas^ which were afterwards brought into 

a fyf- 
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a fyftem by deepty-medkating priefts^ and^ 
by them, fo much embodied with rdigion, - 
that every zealous catholic looked upon 
them as an article of faith. This is even 
the cafe WW whhahnoft every great prelate 
or cardinal that compofes the court of 
Rome : many of them are moil zealous, 
not only with regard to the prefervation 
of papal authority, from which their own 
dependSybut even in point of other matters. 

Neverthdefs, die Romans look upon 
themfelves as very tolerant, and grant a 
great deal of indulgence, efpecially to 
ftrangers; even ftudied offences, in relpeft 
to rcKgion, are very rarely puniflied ; and 
if the oflPendcr be a ftranger, they ufually 
give him time to make his efcape. This , 
indulgence is often abufed, but highly ne- 
ceflary to fo* poor a city as Rome, where 
the whole machine of fubfiftence turns 
upon the axis of foreign vifitors. The 
moft infignificant recommendation is fiif- 
ficient here for a ftranger to introduce him 

intd 
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tfit&^^relMze&hcttiics. Foriialf-ara-dal- 
4ar,-orfcft, ewary ^aoc, gaJtery, or villa in 
.RiOftie »ft wds «(>ca to hini, yet it is <;ettaiti 
iJyic prkl^ has a gecBL Ihore in it;; for wkit 
<an be niore <fisttening to the ^oprieior 
than tke ioud adeniratton^of his treailirvs 
beaming from every lip and echoed in 
-every dcfciiptive tour ? 

A ocmdefeerKiiiig poiitefiefe is otherwife 
4iocharafl:erifiicitraitof the Roman laobility, 
«riio 4Uie rather more proud than haughty. 
As 4alinoft: all great femiiies reckon popes 
aift^Mig Aeir rtiations, aiid th6k;g^overnors 
<fChriJi pm them'felves above monarchs, 
d^ Roman princes prefiime to arrogate to 
themfelvesalimikr precedence before royal 
princes or tl^ foas of kiiigs : to Ais muft 
fee added the grandeur and magnificence of 
their palaces, the great number of pro- 
duAioBs of art in their galleries, and 
tcrtaift prerogatives which they have in 
thfe 'cky of Rome. The free admiflion 
cbey give ro 'foreigners in their palaces, is 
Vol. I. M . no- 
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nothing elfe than a permif&dn to appear in 
what they call converfationi (convcrla- 
tions), which arc tedious beyond dcfcrip- 
tion; there you may play, chat, and 
pcrifh with thirft, however neceflary a 
want it be to quench it in fo hot a cli- 
mate. In fome few houfes refreshments 
are given, in others the converfationi- 
guefts get nothing, even not fo much as a 
tumbler of water i which, if it happens, 
is owing to the complaifance of a fcrvant, 
who remembers the mancia he has re- 
ceived. Common invitations to table are 
very rare, becaufe the Romans, like other 
Italians, do not praftife much hofpitality, 
though an example is fet them by the mi- 
nifters of foreign courts. Cardinal de 
Bcrnis, the French ambaffador, is remark- 
ably hofpitable : every Friday his table 
is befet with aitifts, and every other, day 
with ftrangers : his houfe and furniture are 
moft magnificent, and he himfelf is highly 
cfteemed. He made the Englifh always 
very welcome, even during the American 

war. 
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war, and if they would nc«: come by them- 
felves, they received no invitation^ but 
were requefted in an engaging manner by 
his agents. The income of this cardinal 
amounts to 450,000 Uyres ;; his ecclefiaf- 
tical emoluments make up' the greateft 
jpart of this fum, viz. 300,000."* 

Though the influence of the court of 
Rome into the aflEairs of Europe has 
ceaied lon^ ago, yet no where people are 
m<3re attentive to political events than 
here. Politics are the topic in all com- 
panies. However inconceivable it may 
appear, the Romans Ihewed nnore concern 
at the war between England and France, 
than the people in Paris. It is remark- 
able, that the Italians are in general very 
fond of. the Englifh, notwithftanding th« 
great diftance which religion and other 

* This book was written 'before the revolution, 
viz. in 1787, confequently, the cardinal's revenues 
muft have confiderably decrea&d, the noore fo by- 
late accounts* 
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matters have put between the two na- 
dons, 

France and Spain have now ambaflk* 
dors atRonle>i;vho formerly governed b6th 
thcfe great empires in the capacity of 
ftatefmen ;, the firft is cardinal Bernis, and 
the fecond the duke de Grimaldi. The 
tnd of the war united their intercfts and 
promoted their friendfhip ; but the latter 
was diflblved by a filh whilH I was at 
Rome : that circumftance, which cxpofcd 
both premiers in a very indifferent light, 
furniflied the populace with -matter of 
merriment : it was a filh of uncommon 
fize, brought to market by a country- 
man ; at that time great feafts were givea 
to the arch-duke Ferdinand, and the 
price of the fifh Was put as high as twenty 
zechins. The cook of the Spanifli am- 
baflador was fcrupulous to pay fo much 
money, and of courfe would not ftrike 
bargain, but went home to advife about 
it with the duke's fteward The cook of 

the 
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the cardinal took the opportunity of this 
abfencc, and ordered the fifh to be 
brought to the French, ambailador's pa- 
lace i he received thirty-five zechins for 
it, without being afHcd the price, in order 
to heighten the feaft by the rumour of the 
expence. The duke infilled upon having 
the fiih, but his demands were fruitlefs : 
the poflcOiDa of the apple of Paris could 
not have been wiflacd for with more 
eagcrnefs. Cardinal Bernis had, however^ 
th^ Ihonour to have it lerve4 up> and a 
dijh was made for it on purpofe, though 
loft by it the fi-icndfhip of duke Gri- 
ixuildi. 

The ftabbing with knives is a thing 
which belongs to the cuftoms of the Ita- 
lians ; but they are now lefs frequent in 
Tufcany and the territory of the pope, 
than in Genoa, Naples, and Sicily. Thefe 
murderous habits arc at prefent much 
hemmed in Rome by Spinelli, the prefent 
governor of the city* The fbirrs go upon 

M 3 patrolc 
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patrolc as foon as it grows dark, and arc 
empowered to fearch the pockets of every 
common inhabitant whom they meet with 
in the ftreets; if a knife is found up(5n 
him> the fentence of going to the gallier 
is unavoidable, Ihould even his condition 
and character put him above every fufpi- 
cion of this kind^. This mcaftire is abib- 
hitely neceflary, for it is no little trick 
to an Italian to lay in wait for his 
enemy, and ftab him fecretly. Their 
fophiilical arguments to palliate that dia* 
bolical crime are very fingular r ihey 
compare the deed with a duel, and fay, 
that as foon as an offence is given, the 
conceited duel takes an immediate be- 
ginning, and that it is neceffary, from 
the very moment,, to be upon one's guard 
not to be ftabbed ;; that the (labs being 
either given from behind, againfl: which 
a man may take care, or' in front, 
which may be parried, it wants the fame 
precautions as a duel upon the fword. 
The great number of churctes, and their 

pri- 
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privileges, protedt otherwife thefe mur- 
clers, which, were it not for the inexora- 
ble rigour of Spinelli, would be more 
numerous here than anywhere elfe. They 
fay, thatfince the reign of SixtusV. there 
has never been fuch a pplice in Rome than 
that under the prefent governor. How- 
ever the threftiolds of the churches are 
hefet with the criminals, who make 
them their abode, and ftay there whole 
weeks, or whole months, until thev find 
an opportunity to tire the vigilance 
of thofe that fecretly . watch them to 
make their efcape from the city. Thefe 
refugees fhelter themfelves againft fun and 
rain by fpreading cloths. Such a fpcfta- 
cle afFefts an obferving traveller, and cre- 
ates the moft indignant opinion of the le • 
giQature of the country; which all theplea- 
fingnefs of the arts cannot efface. Twenty 
years ago the celebrated SmoUet faw a 
fellow,, who had murdered his pregnant 
wife, walking in a moll unconcerned man- 
ner before a church in Florence. 

M4 It 



Ic is howewr rewwrrkafete, that.thefc 
m43r*r9 ^e never gpexjiid'cd upon fpites 
of Feiig!on> notwkhftamJmg tfee great 
liumber ef ftrafigcrs ©f different rcfigtons 
refident in Ronne. Tht ipim of malting 
converts* i« afib- very iitYpcrccpti We Here^. 
thotrgh they receive wkFt joy fuch:. profc- 
ly tes as wiflt to eRange religion, and, ac- 
cording to the cafejt grant them fome*- 
rimes a fmall penfioi^ for- which ptirpofe- 
ihere are fevwal beneficent fond^. 

The proteftants are buried near the 
pyramid of Ceftus, a pfaee much like a 
church-yard: it contains numbers of 
tomb-ftones and epitaphs. The funerals 
are ufually performed late in the evening, 
and, at defire, accompanied by fbirrs. 
This precaution is neceflary, becaufe 
the efteem which the people of Rome 
have for ftrangers who are not of their 
religion, ceafes with their death, and when 
their bodies are carrying to the grave, 
you will often hear rcfbund^ Alfumet al 
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fiinu t To the river ! to the river ! an 
experiment which would fureJy be made, 
did liot the fbirrs keep the people in awe. 
It is falfe that die patient, upon his dearh^ 
bed, is plagued by confeHbrs ; an inquiry 
is only made of thofe who are about the 
dying perfon, and upon a polite excuie, 
fto farther application is made. This was 
alio the cafe, during my ftay in Rome,- 
with a deceafed hopeful draiightfman, the 
ibn of the great Bach, the famous mufician, 
of Hamburgh. After the formal offer had 
been made, they fuflfered him to depart in 
peace, and his German countrymen, un-* 
der a prapo* cfcort, attended him to the 
gi?ave. 

He that wiffics to acquire a clear notion 
of the bad confequences of the too great 
abundance of paper-money in an ill- 
gpverned ftate, ought to go to Rome; 
phere \% nothing but bank notes, which 
are no fmall increafc of great poverty : 
they are iflued frc^n the Monu de J^Utay 
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where paper, according to reguktion, h 
always to be folvable, but they feldom 
pay rnore than five per cent, in real cafti, 
and for the remainder a frefh note is given. 
^U paynients are nnade ia that manaer^ 
and even ftrangers receive ho other fpe- ^ 
cie for their bills of exchange. To ren- 
der the inconvenience ftill greater, it is 
forbiddeo, under a great penalty, to dif- 
count notes with allowance of difcount : 
in fhort, this bank forms a perfeft coqtraft 
with that of London. With k the Lom- 
bard is connefted, where, for the benefit 
of the poor, they knd up to ten fcudi 
upon pledges without requiring^ intereft. 
This inftitution defetves the beft enco- 
mium and univerfal imitation. Every 
fum -exceeding ten fcudi pays interefh 

Nolwithftanding this benefit, the Lom- 
bard is little troubled by the poor, who 
had rather feed upon mendicated (bups, 
which they need not alwa,ys fetch them- 
felves, they being fcnt to the houfes of 

many 
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many families. But this fending of 
foups to the houfes is a favour not eafily 
granted, as the pretended monadic bene- 
ficence would then be lefs vifible. 

Rome may be called the real paradife 
of beggars, as they not only -get fubfif- 
tence from fo many convents and foun- 
dations, but alto ready cafh diftributed 
among them l they have, befides this, 
the freedom to go a begging in coffee- 
houfes, and other places of public refort. 
When they have received a charity, they 
Ibmetimes call for ices in the fame houfe, 
and fet down with genteel people; which, 
out of chriftian tendernefs, is not taken 
amiis. There; are ^Ifo very good founda- 
tions to portion poor girls. A girl may fue 
for them without having a hufband \ if her 
requeft is countenanced, flic receives only 
a written aflurance of thirty, forty, or 
fifty fcudi, but the money is paid only the 
day after her marriage. If the girls re- 
main unmarried, they do not enjoy, pro- 

M 6 perly 
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perly faking, that benefit, but fome* 
rim^s obtain kave to* fell their affarancr, 
tfpon which a great difeount muft be s^- 
lowed. Thefe aflwances, if they will 
take pains to apply ta the feveral places 
effenndarions, may be obtained in great 
mwnbers, and all ac the feme time ; they 
then publifti the amottnt, which fre- 
qiiendy makes a handfome portioB. But 
thefe good aftions are performed with a 
Ihow, whicJi takes off ar great de^rf of their 
m^rit. All the girls who have been thus 
portioned, mwft on a. certain day, and in- 
a peculiar drefs, form a proeeffiow, in or- 
der to fliew their obligation before the 
eyes of every body. ThispubBc beaft of 
private beneficence hinders many fami- 
lies who are fond of thdr honour, from 
partaking of it; and fey this many ^ 
good girl is debaA'red from having a hnaf- 
bandL 

Notwithffandlng the fondnefi of amo* 
rotra intrigues, fo preraBfeig t»mong the 

Italian 
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Italmn. ladies, this favourite paffion of 
theirs is- Gnsaced in a methodical manner 
Oftly io Rome. How would it be pofli- 
ble ta proaire hwfbands to fiich an im- 
'menfe mfHTibcr of poor girls, in a eity 
which abounds with unmarried inhabi- 
tants, were not all the powers of art and 
ftratagem exerted ? Many foreign artifts 
have ^lien^ima thefe fnares, and got a wife 
againil: every cxpeftarion. Accidents of * 
this nature happen daily : parents permit 
their daught-exs: to look ait day cot of the 
vandow ;. and wfaM in other countries 
love»afi&ii:s are carefully concealed fix>TXi^ 
thff-mothersy tbcfe become, in Roqcuv 
the cofifsdaoits of dieir daughters^ and 
aflift theon with their advice ripened by 
experience. When the girl. Booking out 
of di& window in her. fine drefs, makes an 
imprefTipn upon amao paffing by, and he 
wifhes for her acquaintance, he may know 
^whether his wifhes wiU be gnuiled, by 
staring in the girl's face, and greet^g 
.her at fame d^ance. at the corner of ano- 

ther 
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thcr ftreet, in order that the neighbour!^ 
may take no notice of it : if fhe does not 
thank him, he has no hopes ; but if the 
compliment is returned, it is a good fig^, 
and he may boldly venture a letter. Tiine- 
aad plape are appointed for a converfation, 
and though the lover be unable to fup- 
.port himfelfi and ftill Icfs a wife j or his 
rank be above every thought of fuch an 
alliance, yet the beggar girl will plainly 
afk him, " Will you marry me ?" If 
the gailapt finds the propofal againft his 
liking, the girl, in concert with her mo^ 
ther, tries every art poffible, and often the 
two lovers are furprized, by the parents 
^ind other witnefTes, in a pofture which is 
not equivocal; then the dupe has na 
other choice, than to pisiy a large fum of 
money fixed by law, or to embrace mar 
trimony, or go to the gallies. 

In Rome, as well as in other cities gT 
Italy, there are churches chiefly fre- 
tjuented by the ladies, whence it follows 

that 
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that a great number of men refort to 
them. The maiTes which are faid therd 
to edify the fair fex, are always the laft on 
Sundays and feafts j they begin a little be- 
fore twelve> in . order to give the dear 
creatures time to drefs and to write love- 
biUetSy which they change in church for 
thofe of their gallants : this being often 
the only place where two lovers may meet, 
they endeavour to make the beft of it 
they can. A pious aft,^ ftill better, and 
more convenient for an amorous couple, 
is the holy benediftion, which, in certain 
churches, is given at night, with an illt^- 
mination of tapers and lamps 5 the prayers 
are fhort,. and mufic fills the long paufes..t 
To thefe charming delights may be added 
the prudent choice of time, which is fo ap- 
pointed by . the crafty priefts, that after 
the benedi£bion the devout tribe may go 
ftrait to the opera, the poiliebmello, or 
the convcrfations. 

The 
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The extreme partrtf which reigns^ in 
Rome, rendered heceflary a great num* 
bcr of hofpitals, endowed with the richeft 
Ibcuidations ; but' theie fisundadons of 
chriilian beneficence were made m cimes, 
when poverty did nor belong to the cha- 
rafteriftic of the holy city. The moft 
renaarkable anoong thefe is the vail hof- 
plul for pilgrims, unparalkled in Europe. 
Here all catholic pilgrinos are kept during 
three days; oa the firft night thdr feet 
^e waflied in prefenc^ of a furgeon, who 
muft drcfs their woun&^ if they received 
any in conieqtience of their pilgriamge« 
In the year of the jubilee, fometimes ten 
diouiand pi]grinn& come in one day^ The 
tables are ftrewed with flowers^and abon* 
dantty loaded with all neceffaries; the 
cleanlinefe oUerved is ib great, diat each 
pilgrim receiver a clean napkin at Jiss 
meal, and is feived by genteel people, 
fometimes by perfons of the &rSt rank. 
The tables, as well as the chambers of the 
3V0men, are feparated from thofe of the 
2 men. 
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men* Qftctt diofe female prlgrkra have 
ytty worldly bttcntiona in their yraadiT- 
iflgs; I haver fecn fome in 177 5 fo iinartljr 
dreflas if they weregokig to a ball: i£ 
their :perfiin be gracefoi, ttey are fare of 
labtaiamg their wiflies. They ufiiatly 
travel by Iktfc jounaks, begging every- 
where from a feofe of humilitv f and jfor 
tixn reafiwi they are much cftcemed. I once 
met wirk fixh a doiana upon the highway 
ttcarVitcrbfXrlhie was doing t&ebufinelsof 
thejtoitet behind 2 bufi>, iin order to mnake 
a decern s^pearance in town. A fewhorurs 
after I faw her again, elegantly dneflr, 
goi^ from cofiee-hoiKfc to- coSec-howife 
to. beg a«lFWs j Ihe received a 'great deal, 
but, npoin leaving; the houfes, diftributed 
it immediately to the poor, who fur- 
rounded her in great crowds. Her appear- 
ance engaged feveraJ gentlemen, and this 
was enough to procure her fqme defired 
rendezvous. 

The 
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The Rofhan pilgrim hofpital, whieh 
kavcs no want to the body, is equally 
well provided with regard to fpiritual mat- 
terSr Twelve pri^fts are appointed ta 
pray, at morning and nighty with the pil- 
grims,^ to inftruft them in their duties, to 
adminifter the facrament, . and to blefs 
their meals. To the benefit of this hof- 
pital are alfo entitled the new-recovered 
from, every hofpital in Rome, who arc 
well treated for three days. Every Satur* 
day ni^t a fermon is preached to the jews 
in the oratory belonging to the holpital. 
Thefe wretched people are forced to 
fend their children thither, whofe mak* 
ing wry feces, during the controver- 
fial fermon, affords a peculiar fpeftacle,. 
The reluftance of this auditory of infidels 
may be eafily conceived,. The annual 
falary of the prieft who preaches to tlie 
jews is fifty Roman fcudi, which cannot 
be worfe befiowcd,. 

The 
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The number of ufelefs foundations is 
very great, and being taken all together, 
they require enornmous fums. I am forry 
to reckon the college for the propagation- 
of the faith (de propaganda fide) among 
them. The valuable prefs which belongs 
to it, and which is unique in its kind, is 
forniftied with letters and all proper ma- 
terials to print books in twenty-eight 
different languages, among them is the 
moft difficult yiw/rri/ language; yet it can. 
hardly be faid, that either the church of 
Rome, or religion at large, and lefc ftill 
theTciences, have any ways been benefited 
by this extraordinary eftablifhment : the 
whole is but a vain fhow^ to which- the 
Italians are fp partial, and which fcrves ta 
blind the ignorant. 

The fanfcrit has been attended with- a 
vaft deal of expeiice, yet it is not very 
^ probable that this or the next genera- 
tion will fee a book printed in that lan- 
guage at Rome. It has fix teen vowels, 

thirty- 
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thirty-four confooarits, and forpaffes by far 
the Arabic, both in rcgtjilarity and gram- 
noatical oideci it bears alfo diftiii^iivc 
marks of having bcei> founded upon found 
rodimcnts, by a fociety of literal!!^ wha 
ftudied its regularity^ hamaony, won- 
derful finaplichy^ and pathos. Whc* 
ther h has been the comnnon language 
of Hindoftan at any period of antiquity, 
QC whether it was invented by the Braniins 
tOt preferre therein their re&gion and phU 
iofophy, ia a quefiion diffijCuk to be de^ 
termined. Ail other tongues ao-e acci^ 
dental inventions of men to exprefe their 
notions and wants ; but the adnnirable 
formation of the fanfcritta feems to be 
above the power of accident. The docu- 
ments contained in that peculiar lan- 
guage, confift of elucidations with regard 
to the weftcrn parts of Afia^^ and thcfe are 
much different from all thofe handed 
down to pofterity by any former race of 
Arabians. It is alfo ncKwre than probaWe^ 
that the former, upon ftrift inquiry, feaye 
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